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By PETER SICHER 
News WX Features Editor 


The Save Middle I ast Action 
Committee (SMEAC) recently 
announced it will be disband- 
ing after nearly a decade of 
working to represent the voices 
of residents during neighbor- 


pat 
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hood redevelopment 


SMEAC has been active in 
the neighborhood that houses 
the Hopkins Medical Cam- 
pus, an area that is being re- 
developed by the East Balti- 
more Development Initiative 
(EBDI). Its board members 
include Hopkins President 


Hopkins gets “Social” 


SGA discusses smoking restrictions 


By PAYAL PATNAIK 
Editor-in-Chief 


On Tuesday, the Student 
Government Association (SGA) 
considered a resolution on the 
policies proposed by Hopkins 
Kicks Butts that would restrict 
smoking on campus. 

The resolution concluded 
that while the SGA supports 
efforts to promote the hazards 
of secondhand smoke, evidence 
on how these proposals would 
provide positive health benefits 
needs to be provided. 

Part of the Hopkins Kicks 
Butts (HKB) proposal would 
implement a campus-wide ban 
on tobacco products, which 
would be enforced by peer-po- 
licing and a $15 ban per viola- 
tion. The student organization 
has also called for smoking to 

be restricted to 50-foot zones. 


SCIENCE 


Why are so 
many tropical frog 
populations becom- 
ing extinct? A fatal 
fungus seems to be 


the cause, Page B8. 


* Hopkins’ Evergreen | 
Museum contains ev- 


WILL SHEPHERDSON|STAFF PHOTOGRAPHER 
Homewood will play the role of Harvard's campus in “The Social Network.” For coverage of this week’s filming, see Page B3. 


“The pub- 
lic health ob- 
jective says 
that smok- 
ing is harm- 
ful. What 
[this group] 
proposed is 
not __practi- 
cal,” fresh- 
man __ class 
president 
Wyatt Larkin 
said. He sug- 
gested that 
policymak- 
ers should 
determine if 
smoking is a threat to student 
health, rather than relying on 
the claims made by the HKB 
Web site, which Larkin said, 
“don’t really add up.” 

“Hopkins members have 
the right to breathe clean air. 
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SGA discussed the Hopkins Kicks Butts proposal on Tuesday. 
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Community interest group in East Baltimore to disband 


Ronald Daniels. The 


of SMEAC 
that the voices of community 


mission 


members were heard in the re- 
development process. 

“After eight years of repre- 
senting this community, fight- 
ing for social justice to ensure 


accurate equal representation 


Despite the resolution, studies 

prove that second-hand smoke 

both outside and inside is the 

same,” junior and HKB Presi- 
dent Sarah Durica said. 

“The Surgeon General warned 
SEE SGA, PAGE A7 
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has been to ensure 


of all residents, the Save Middle 
East Action Committee . . . will 
close its doors forever effective 
immediately,” SMEAC stated in 
a letter to the community ob- 
tained by The News-Letter. 
Members of the SMEAC 
board did not respond to re- 
quests for 
press time. 
Some were surprised by 
SMEAC’s decision to disband. 
EBDI interim president Chris 


comment before 


THE STUDENTS OF THE JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 


“If it does close, that would 
be a surprise. As far as we 
knew, SMEAC was a viable or- 
ganization,” Shea wrote in an 
e-mail to The News-Letter 

Shock over the closing was 
echoed by Scott Spencer, Man- 
ager of Baltimore Relations at 
the 


tions, 


Annie E. Casey Founda- 
which has been a ma 
jor source of funding for both 
SMEAC and EBDI. 


“T was surprised,” he said 
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Shea said he had not yet received 
official word of SMEAC closing. 


Kflu Kflu, 
See SMEAC, Pace A7 


who worked as 
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Donald Gresham served as president of SMEAC. 


will soon be 
open to lower 


priority group 


By LAURA MUTH 


News & Features Editor 


The Health and Wellness Center 
will be offering H1N1 vaccines to stu- 
dents considered to be on the second 


day. 

Health and Wellness does not have 
enough staff members to give vaccines 
on the weekend, and Alain Joffe, Direc- 
tor of Student Health and Wellness, said 
they will send out an announcement 


group. 


fact that only about 60 or 65 students 
considered to be in the highest priority 
group have stepped forward to get the 
vaccine. 

“Not nearly as many as I hoped have 
come to get the vaccine,” Joffe said. 

According to Joffe, as of Wednesday 
night there have been 315 presumed 
swine flu cases at the University. 


infection has been fairly constant over 
_ the past few weeks, he said, “This week 
| has so far been slightly heavier than last 
week,” 


number of students who said they had 
| asthma on their health surveys at the 


| 150 and 180 students were eligible to re- 


group. 

He offered several explanations for 
why students who had listed asthma as 
a condition on their survey might not 
feel the need to get vaccinated. 

“They might have a very slight case, 
or they may have had it as a child but 
not experienced problems since then,’ 
he said. 

The highest priority group included 
students age 18 or under with asthma 
or a suppressed immune system. The 
second highest priority group, accord- 
ing to Joffe, is composed of students 18 
year or under with diabetes, a chronic 
cardiovascular disorder or neurological 
disorder. 

Joffe said that the highest priority 
group had been given sufficient time 
to get the vaccine and felt it was fair to 


SEE SWINE FLU, pace A5 
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While he said that the average rate of | 


He explained that based on the | 


beginning of the year, roughly between | 


ceive the vaccine in the highest priority | 


highest priority level after this Fri- |’ 


when they begin vaccines for the next | 


This decision was made based on the | 


HINI vaccine Memorial celebrates the 


life of Miriam Frankl 


By SARAH TAN 


who showed promise of a very 
News & Features Editor 


bright future from the very be- 
ginning. She described how 
even since the time that she was 
little, Frankl was always push- 
ing boundaries. 

German recalled how once, 
when Frankl’s mother told her to 
wait at the door, she very slowly 
inched outside, seeing how far 
she could go before her mother 
noticed. 

“That's just the kind of per- 
son Miriam was. She knew ex- 
actly what she wanted. She was 
an explorer, she went places and 
did things,” German said. 

Her roommate and Alpha 
Phi sister, Anne Griffioen, de- 
scribed Frankl as the type of girl 
who would spend long nights 
studying hard on D-Level, but 
also knew how to have fun and 
spend time with her friends. 

Most of all, people at the ser- 
vice mourned the loss of the 
person that Miriam would have 
become. 

“When I found out I would 
be living with her this year, I 
was so excited. I couldn’t wait 
to live with this girl who was 

SEE FRANKL, pace A7 


Miriam Frankl was a caring 
and intelligent individual, some- 
one who loved life. She loved to 
cook and travel, and her favorite 
color was purple. 

These some of the 
memories shared by family and 
friends who gathered on Tues- 
day to hold a memorial service 
in honor of Frankl, the Hopkins 
junior tragically killed in a hit- 
and-run car accident. 

“Loving Miriam was effort- 
less because she knew exactly 
who she was. She had a confi- 
dence that allowed her to live 
fully, love fully and be fully 
loved,” senior Anna Johnston 
said. 

Johnston sensed a connection 
with Frankl from the first time 
they met. The two were both 
members of the Alpha Phi soror- 
ity, and Johnston described how 
the two would often call each 
other for advice on clothing and 
boys. 

Frankl’s aunt, School of Medi- 
cine professor Rebecca German, 
remembered Frankl as someone 


were 
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Mayor Sheila Dixon has been present for many important University events, 
including the inauguration of Ronald Daniels as Hopkins president this year. 


Students react to charges as 
Dixon prepares for trial 


By CHRISTINA 
MCDONALD 
Kor The News-Letter 


her former boyfriend, Ronald 
Lipscomb. 

However, the mayor's office is 
doing its best to project a confi- 
dent attitude towards the pend- 
ing trial. 

When asked about the impli- 
cations the trial might have on 
her office as well as the Demo- 
cratic Party in Baltimore, official 
spokesman Scott Peterson was 
positive. 

“We're not going to go ahead 
and think [that a conviction is 
likely] . . . She has declared her 
innocence and she will prevail,” 
Peterson said. 

Dixon's office went on to 
note that despite the pres- 

sure of her charges, the 
mayor has effectively uti- 
lized her time as mayor 
See DIXON, pace A7 


As Baltimore’s first female 
mayor, Sheila Dixon has for the 
past few years overseen many 
projects and initiatives through- 
out the city. However, aside from 
running Baltimore, Dixon has 
also been the focus of an ongo- 
ing criminal investigation. 

On Nov. 9, the mayor will ap- 
pear in court to defend herself 
against a number of criminal 
charges. She stands accused of 
stealing charitable gift cards 
that were supposed to be given 
to low-income families. 

Dixon also has two perjury 
counts against her for failing 
to report thousands of dollars 
worth of gifts given to her by 


Members of the panel discussed various problems w 


On Tuesday, in Charles Com- 
mons, the College Democrats along 
with the College Republicans, 
JHU Politik and the Public Health 
Student Forum hosted a panel on 
Health Care Reform featuring Pro- 
fessors Adam Sheingate, Donald M. 
Steinwachs, and Bradly Herring. 

The panel discussed the vari- 
ous proposals before Congress, 
the current problems with health 
care in the United States and the 
chances of meaningful reform in 
the near future. It was conducted 
in a question and answer format, 
with students posing an array of 

questions to the professors. 

Steinwachs stated that he was 

for the most part focused on 
transformations and changes in 
the methods of delivering health 
care and quality. 

Sheingate focused on political 
factors shaping health care policy. 

Herring was focused on the 
economic aspects of the issue, 
since he served as an economic 
advisor to the Bush White House 
from the summer of 2006 to the 
summer of 2007. 

One student inquired about 
the current status of health care 
bills in congress and what would 
happen next. “The House is a 
little further along than the Sen- 
ate,” Herring said. 

He explained that three house 
committees came up with a bill in 
August, but did not move forward 
with it because they wanted to see 
what would happen in the Senate 
first. The House bill is considered 
more liberal than the Senate bill. 

“Now it’s at a stage where they 
are merging the House version 
and the Senate Finance version to 
come up with a final bill...initial- 
ly there was hope that this would 

all come together by the end of 
the year...but I think that is very, 
very unlikely.” 


When asked how much the 
House bill mattered to the Sen- 
ate, Sheingate explained that the 
House bill is probably intended 
to act as a “leftward pull on the 
debate...what we'll see is that the 
Democrats will come together to 
try and craft something that will 


pass the Senate.” 
Sheingate also addressed the 


question of a public healthcare 
plan. He pointed out the fact that 


segments of the population, such 
as the Medicare program for peo- 
ple over 65, although many people 
seem unaware of this fact. 

He used this as an example to 
explain the current structure of 
health care in the U.S, and how that 
structure is a challenge to change. 

“We currently have this sys- 
tem that mixes public and private 
health care,” he said. 

“It’s hard to imagine...how 
you could completely reconfig- 
ure the entire health care system 
and replace it with a single payer 
[public] system.” 

Steinwachs also weighed in on 
the issue, mentioning some eco- 
nomic concerns of a public option. 

“I think the concern many 
Republicans and conservative 
Democrats have about the public 
plan is that over time the public 
plan might be able to drive out. . 
. the for-profit plans,” he said. 

In conclusion, Herring said “It 
is going to be good that we are 
going to cover a sizable fraction 
of the uninsured . . . as a result of 
this reform . . . but I do have con- 
cerns about the fact that we have a 
very fragmented health care sys- 

tem and we're not doing anything 
to.simplify it or streamline it.” 

“Obama has said if you like your 
coverage you can keep it... in large 
part I think that’s unfortunate be- 
cause the current coverage people 
have ...is not a good system.” 

Sheingate chose to remind the 
audience that money was not the 
only thing at stake in the health 
care debate. 
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ith the current health care system in the U.S. and possible solutions. 


Panel discusses health care reform 


By PETER SICHER & 
LAURA MUTH 


News & Features Editors 


“In addition to being an eco- 


nomic issue itis a moral issue. Cur- | 


rently the system of health care we 
have is immoral,” he said. 


Students for the most part re- | 


acted positively to the panel. 

“I thought it was great,” ju- 
nior Pat Mascia said. “I thought 
they provided a lot of different 
opinions and put their personal 
opionions aside and answered 
the questions.” 

Sophomore Clifton Jenkins- 
Houk also felt he benefited from 
the event. 

“It’s an interesting look at the 
American conundrum ... froma 
number of very valid and impor- 
tant perspectives,” he said. 


“I learned a lot of information, | 


especially from the government 
point of view,” fellow sophomore 
Faradia Kernizen said. 

Daniel Barash, President of the 
Hopkins Democrats, said the event 
was part of an effort by the hosting | 
organizations to educate Hopkins 
students about important issues. 

“Our priority is to educate the 
Hopkins community,” he said. “So 
we think that this is the biggest is- 
sue in domestic policy right now.” 

He added that the panel might 
have special relevance to Hopkins 
students because so many plan on 
entering health care as a career. 

“We have a lot of people com- 
ing from different positions. We 
have people concerned with the 
political issues...and we have a 
lot of pre-meds who are thinking 

about how this might affect them | 
and their careers.” 
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~) Group to look for Falk’s replacement 


Committee tasked with finding new Dean of the School of Arts and Sciences 


| Marie Cushing 
[ditor-in-Chief’ 


Faced with the upcoming de- 
parture of Adam Falk, Hopkins 
administrators have formed a 
committee to begin the search 
for a new head of the Krieger 
School of Arts and 
(KSAS). 

Chaired by Provost Lloyd Mi- 
nor, the 20-person committee is 
comprised of faculty members 
from a variety of disciplines, but 
only has one student represent- 
ing the undergraduate popula- 
tion. 

“T will do my best to repre- 
sent the undergraduate student 

| interest and encourage sugges- 
tions and input from my un- 
dergraduate classmates,” said 
senior Katelyn Saner, the sole 
| undergraduate voice on the se- 
| lection committee. 

Saner was unsure why Minor 
asked her to serve on the com- 
| mittee. “I’m not sure how he got 
my name,” she said. 

The history major has previ- 
| ously served on the committee 
| that selected James Fry to be the 

Assistant Dean of Academic Ad- 
| vising in 2008, and has worked 
| on the Dean’s Advisory Commit- 
Lees 

In an e-mail broadcast to the 
| Hopkins commu nity on Monday, 
| Minor wrote that he and Presi- 
dent Ronald Daniels “believe this 
committee will do an excellent 
job of bringing all of these per- 
spectives to the search process. “ 

“In the weeks ahead, search 
| committee members will be 
reaching out to other constituents 
across the university and cer- 
tainly to members of the Krieger 
School community.” 

Minor could not be reached 
for comment before press time. 

Saner did express some con- 
cern about having such a small 
undergraduate presence on the 
committee. 

“The committee is heavy on 
faculty and perhaps could have 
done with a few more undergrad- 
uate and graduate representa- 
tives, certainly when one thinks 
about the student-to-faculty ratio 
within the Krieger School,” she 


Sciences 


| said. 


Patricia Peart, the sole gradu- 
ate student on the committee, 
declined a request for comment 
from The News-Letter. 

Andrew Douglas, committee 
member and Vice Dean for Fac- 
ulty for the Whiting School of 
Engineering, felt it was impor- 
tant to have the views of under- 
graduate students during selec- 
tion. 

Having only one undergradu- 
ate on the committee, however, 
was not necessarily issue for 
him. 

“Tt is not really a question of 
quantity, but of quality and the 
power of Katelyn’s ideas and 
views,” he said. 

“It’s probably important to 
keep a committee like this one 
fairly small simply from the 
practical standpoint of being 
able to schedule meetings and 
keep the process going,” com- 
mittee member and English 
Professor Frances Ferguson 
said. 


CE CUISINE 


Douglas compared the process 
of undergraduate involvement in 
the dean selection to having such 
students working in laboratory 
research. 

“We work closely with stu- 
dents and allow the power of 
their ideas to give them a voice 
not often shared by undergradu- 
ates at other institutions,” he 
said. 

“T look forward to this same 
culture of the power of good 
ideas being what counts rather 
than the titles that a person 
might have.” 

The committee plans to ask 
for nominations of potential 
candidates from undergradu- 
ates and other faculty mem- 
bers. | 

“Even before the committee 
has met, I can predict that we'll 
be asking for nominations of 
strong candidates, but won't be 
consulting faculty and students 
informally to ask what they 
think of particular candidates. 
Confidentiality is very important 
in a search of this kind,” Fergu- 
son said. 

Douglas hoped his experi- 
ence as a former interim dean 
would give the committee a 
perspective on what challenges 
their selection would be facing 
at Hopkins. 


COURTESY OF WWWWILLIAMS.EDU 


Adam Falk, Dean of the Krieger School of Arts and Sciences, will leave Hopkins in April. 


History Professor Gabrielle 
Spiegel also brings administra- 
tive experience to the commit- 
tee, having served as the Dean 
of Faculty for two years. 

Spiegel will be looking for a 
candidate who understands or 
would be willing to learn about 
“the particular research culture 
of the school.” 

Ferguson agreed to be on the 
committee because she thinks 
“that the selection of a dean is 
one of the most important deci- 
sions that students and faculty 
confront.” 

A major factor in her selec- 
tion process will be the academic 
standing of the candidate 

“T am firmly of the opinion 
that academic administrators 
should not only have demon- 
strated substantial administra- 
tive skills but should also be 
strong academics themselves,” 
she said. 

But Spiegel will be evaluating 
the candidates on more than just 
academics. 

“Being a dean is as much 
about one’s values and character 
as it is about administrative ex- 
perience,” she said. 

Saner said that she will per- 
sonally be looking for “some- 
one with the ability to guide 
the diverse array of disciplines 
and values that encompass the 
Krieger School of Arts and Sci- 
encess: 

Douglas said the most impor- 
tant factors he is considering in 
a candidate are leadership and 
a broad understanding of “the 
role and importance of under- 
graduates in a research universi- 
ty and a true appreciation of the 
contributions of the humanities 
and social sciences to a univer- 
sity that is so strong in medicine, 
public health, nursing and engi- 
neering.” 

While _ they 
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ing our culture, but we should 
be open to diverse candidates 
from diverse backgrounds,” he 
said. 

While her first concern is that 
the candidate be qualified, com- 
mitte member and Biology Pro- 
fessor Beverly Wendland also 
considered diversity to be an im- 
portant factor. 

“I certainly will do my part to 
ensure that our committee makes 
every effort to nominate and con- 
sider diverse candidates,” she 
said. 

Wendland felt that either an 
internal or external candidate 
would be fine if they embodied, 
“all of the excellent qualities ex- 
hibited by Dean Falk.” 

Falk will be leaving Hopkins 
in April to become the president 
of Williams College. ee oa 

“T can say It will be a chal- 
lenge to replace the steady com- 
petent leadership we enjoyed 
under Dean Adam Falk. I wish 
Adam success in this next excit- 
ing chapter of his career,” Physics 
and Astronomy Professor Collin 
Broholm said. 

“The committee will work 
hard to identify the very best can- 
didate for the future of KSAS.” 

Spiegel praised Falk for his 
administrative skill and his 
sensitivity “to the particular 
character of Hopkins as a uni- 
versity,” 

Douglas hoped to find a new 
dean who would continue to fa- 
cilitate the “excellent relation- 
ship” between the two schools. 

The committee includes rep- 
resentatives from nearly every 
division at Hopkins. 

Wendland said she was while 
at first she was surprised by the 
range of divisions that were rep- 
resented on the committee. 

“It seems appropriate given 

the important 


recognized 
that having ad- 
vanced knowl- 
edge of how 
the University 
works would be 
an asset, com- 
mittee mem- 
bers were open 
to the idea of 
selecting a dean 
who may not 
necessarily be 
from Hopkins. 

Ai think 
there are peo- - 
ple from Hopkins who have the 
potential to make great replace- 
ments,” Saner said. 

However, she did not name 
any potential candidates. 

“An internal candidate 
would understand the way we 
work more rapidly, but I think 
that the committee should not 
be worrying about the immedi- 
ate future [and instead] focus 
on long-term goals,” Spiegel 
said. 

Ferguson felt that the nation- 
al search would add credibility 
if the position were ultimately 
filled by someone at Hopkins. 

Douglas felt that a strong 
candidate must have a solid 
understanding of the Krieger 
school, but did not necessarily 
have to be someone from Hop- 
kins. 

“Someone from KSAS would 
have the advantage of know- 


I certainly will do my 
part to ensure that 
our committee makes 
every effort to nomi- 
nate and consider 
diverse candidates. 

— Bevery WENDLAND, 

COMMITTEE MEMBER 


role of [KSAS] 
in the Univer- 
sity, and the 
interactions the 
new Dean will 
need to have 
with _leader- 
ship both with- 
in the school 
and across the 
whole Univer- 
sity,” she said. 

“I think the 
committee is 
composed of a 
wide spectrum 
of the Hopkins 
community, which is wise, since 
the Dean of the KSAS will be 
working with not only with the 
whole range of the Krieger School 
but also with colleagues across 
the Divisions,” Spiegel said. 

“We all have a profound stake 
in the well being of each part of 
the University as a whole.” 

“I hope it will be beneficial to 
have faculty from both campuses 
work together in the search for 
a new Dean,” said committee 
member and School of Medicine 
Professor Paul Fuchs. 

“I believe that the University 
can continue to find synergy in 
combining the wealth of intellec- 
tual resources on both the Home- 
wood and medical campuses,” 

Committee member and 
School of Public Health Profes- 
sor Dani Fallin is currently on 
maternity leave and could not be 
reached for comment. 
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Life 


trals seek return of sophomore exemptions 


Eraternity leaders hope to get proposal approved before spring housing lotteries begin 


By MARIE CUSHING 


Editor-in-Chief 


Several fraternities 
at Hopkins are mov- 
ing closer to presenting 
a formal proposal that 
they hope will 


; spur 
University 


adminis- 
trators to overturn the 
revocation of the soph- 
Oomore housing exemp- 
tion. 

Though there is no 
formal time table, sub- 
mission of the proposal 
to Dean of Student Life 
Susan Boswell should 
within the next 

tew weeks, according to 
Greek Life Coordinator 
Rob Turning. 

“We are putting forth 
a proposal on a process 
that is pretty much go- 
ing to have standards for 
the chapters, individuals 
seeking exemption and the facili- 
ties,” Turning said. 

“These standards would 
have to be met before someone 
could opt out of the housing 
contract.” 

Turning said that the focus 
of the Inter-Fraternity Council 
has been more on issues that af- 
fect the entirety of Greek Life, 
such as working to schedule 
events for the spring and pre- 
pare for recruitment, while still 
trying to work on the housing 
proposal. 

“The exemption policy only 
affects a small segment of the 
[Greek] population. It’s a pri- 
ority, but really a priority for 
a small percentage,” Turning 
said. 

After spring recruitment the 
Council will focus on other is- 
sues, including formalizing the 
social “blackout” policy for ori- 
entation, Turning said. 

The task force spearheading 


occur 


the creation of the proposal to 
Overturn exemption is com- 
posed of the Alumni Greek 
Organization, chapter advisers 
and chapter presidents. 
According 


t eC aif 


some of the larger properties 
around campus, and therefore 
are more affected without sopho- 
mores to serve as residents. 
According to Turning, Pi Kap- 
pa Alpha (Pike) 


to Turning, the has not yet 
proposal must [The exemption policy been directly 
be submitted “involved in the 
before the end only affects a small proposal  pro- 
of the semes- Y -] cess. 
‘ Ss it re 

tar before the Segment of the [Greek] ets Me 
housing  pro- population. It’s a pointed a new 
cess and _lot- re | reall advisor who is 
tery starts in priority, but really a just on board 


the spring. 

A task force 
of fraternity 
members — in- 
cluding broth- 
ers from Al- 
pha Delta Phi 
(Wawa), Sigma 
Alpha _ Epsilon 
(SAE) and Sigma Phi Epsilon 
(SigEp) — have been the driving 
force behind the proposal. 

These three fraternities own 


priority for a small 
percentage. 


GreEEK LIFE COORDINATOR 


now, so I am 
not sure if he 


is up to speed 
yet,” Turning 
— Ros TurRNING, 2. 

When __ the 
exemption 
policy was 
first over- 


turned, Boswell told The News- 
Letter that, “as the University 
has added more housing and 
upgraded current housing 
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Hopkins fraternity houses do not currently offer housing options for sophomores. A taskforce 
within the Inter-Fraternity Council is looking to change this University policy. 


regards to 
and 


ameni- 
ties security, we 
can no longer in good 
justify the 
Greek exemption as a 


legitimate 


conscience 


alternative 
to University housing 
for sophomores.” 

[he will 
likely include standards 


proposal 


for housing in hopes 
that the University will 
consider fraternity hous- 
ing an acceptable alter- 
native. 

furning said 
Boswell has not indi- 
cated the likelihood 
that exemptions will 
be reinstated, but that 
she is “keeping an open 
mind” about the pro- 
posal. 

Boswell could not be 
reached for comment 
before press time. 

The long-standing 
exemption policy was first re- 
versed last year. Since then, 
several of the larger fraternities 
have expressed concern that 
the that lack of sophomore stu- 
dent residents would increase 
rent and force them to sell their 
properties. 

Others have felt that the social 


that | 


and communal aspects of living | 


in fraternity housing were ben- 
efits that the loss of exemption 
revoked. 

Fraternities are also often able 
to offer brothers a cheaper rental 
rate. 

When the policy was first re- 
versed last year, several fraterni- 


ties were concerned that the lack | 


of sophomore residents would 
increase rent and possibly force 
relocation. 

As of press time, The News- 
Letter had not learned of any fra- 
ternities currently dealing with 
difficulties with rent or filling 
rooms. 


Security Alerts 


(et. 29-Nov. 5 


November 2 


Between 2:40 p.m. and 2:45 an iPhone 
and its charger were taken from a storage 
cubby in the weight room. 


October 31 


Between 5:30 p.m. and 6:30 p.m. a sil- 
ver necklace was stolen rom an unlocked 
locker in the recreation center. Investiga- 
tion continuing. 


On the same day, there was a burglary 
at the Peabody Apartments between 8:30 
p-m. and 10 p.m. Iwo backpacks contain- 
ing laptop computers were stolen from 
two senior undergraduates on the second 
floor. 


Between 8 p.m. on the 31st and 2 a.m. 
on Nov. Ist, the tires on a post-doctorate 
fellow’s car were punctured with a sharp 
object in the Wyman West parking lot. 


Between 5 p.m. and 8 p.m. an under- 
graduate’s purse was taken from the Sig- 
ma Chi fraternity house. 


Investigations for all these incidents are 
ongoing. 


October 29 


At 1:47 a.m. a Campus Officer and an 
off-duty Baltimore City Police Officer 
working for Hopkins responded to a call 
about vehicles being spray painted in the 
Oakenshawe Renner ont Four indi- 
viduals unaffiliated with the University 
were stopped and found to be in posses- 
sion of spray paint cans. They were ar- 
rested by the off-duty police officer. 


— Based on the weekly report from 
Hopkins Security 
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The Fresh Food Cafe has been working in recent years to offer more healthy food. 


Ongoing concern 
about nutrition in FFC 


By FLORENCE LAU 
Staff Writer 


As one of the most popular 
dining facilities on campus for 
freshmen, the FFC has, in recent 
years, been working on trying to 
make its food healthier for stu- 
dents. 

The facility has been try- 
ing to become more conscious 
of the ingredients they use in 
their foods, and they have im- 
plemented programs such as 
the “Hopkins Healthy Options” 
program, which is designed to 
help students choose healthy 
foods by marking which ones 
contain less saturated and 
trans-fats. 

“(We avoid using items with 
trans fats... peanuts and/or tree 
nuts ... [and] saturated animal 
fats. We only use cage-free eggs 
and have also chosen not to serve 
veal,’ David Furhman, the di- 
rector of the dining program at 
Hopkins, said. 

The FFC has also begun offer- 
ing vegan meals, in which ingre- 
dients such as rice or soy milk 
are often used as dairy substi- 
tutes. 

However, as of the start of this 
semester, the FFC has implement- 
ed the “unlimited” dining plan, 
in which students can purchase a 
plan which will allow them to go 
in and out of the FFC as often as 
they wish. 

Although the plan has gen- 
erated a significant amount of 
positive feedback from students, 
there is still some worry that the 
plan will not necessarily encour- 
age healthy eating since students 
still have limited conscientious 
options. 

Many students felt that de- 
spite the cafeteria’s efforts to 
serve healthier options, they 
still could make a number of 
improvements in what they 
served. 

“They put way too much oil 
and fat... and everything, and 
many things have just ridiculous 
amounts of salt,” freshman Mar- 
tin Kelly said. 

“I would like to see more veg- 
etarian options that aren’t just 
fake meat with too much salt,” he 
added 

A number of other students 
agreed. 

Freshman Monica Lay 
echoed Kelly’s opinion that 
the food is too salty. “They just 
squirt the oil on everywhere... 
for example, they put too much 

soy sauce on the Asian meals,” 


she said. 

A quick opinion survey of 
various other freshman support- 
ed this general viewpoint that 
the food at the FFC still has much 
to improve in terms of serving 
healthy food. 

Nevertheless, most students 
admit that they enjoy the option 
of being able to dine whenever 
they please. 

“The unlimited is definitely 
by far the best plan because 
the extra dining dollars they 
give you are not really worth 
it, and it seems like a lot of 
people who did not get the un- 
limited [plan] wish they had,” 
Kelly said. 

“I wish I had the unlimited 
plan . . . because I like going to 
late-night. I do a bunch of clubs 
and stuff, and it’s nice to be able 
to go off and eat again after- 
wards,” Lay admitted. 

Furhman also supports this 
new plan because he believes 
that this plan means students 
will develop healthier eating 
habits. 

“Students on this plan can 
enjoy many smaller snacks 
and meals throughout the day 

. many dietary experts rec- 
ommend eating several small 
meals throughout the day rath- 
er than three large meals,” he 
said. 

In addition, the new dining 
plan has no additional extra 
cost to the university, because 
no more food has been wasted 
than in previous years when 
this plan was not available or 
enacted. 

The unlimited dining pro- 
gram allows more students to 
make use of an older program: 
Late Night at the FFC. From 9 to 
12 pm on Sundays to Thursdays, 
students can go to the FFC for 
a late night snack of pancakes, 
French toast and eggs, among 
other options. 

“We designed the menu to 
include the types of food that 
many students enjoy at their 
home town diners,” Furhman 
said. 

“Food [and] nutrition is a very 
personal choice, and that’s why 
it’s important to have a variety 
of food choices,’ Barbara Gwinn, 
the head of Center for Health Ed- 
ucation and Wellness (CHEW), 
said. 

However, she did not ad- 
dress the individual choices 
students make at the FFC and 
whether they are actually nu- 
tritious. 
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The Evergreen Museum boasts rich history 


| By RIAN DAWSON 


Staff Writer 


Walking into the Evergreen 


| Museum is like walking up 


to something out of a Disney 
movie, with its long driveway, 
extensive foliage and immense 
size. 

A fine example of Gilded Age 
architecture (mid-1800s), an era 
marked by immense, gaudy dis- 
plays of wealth, the house stands 
on a small hill on the Loyola 
University Maryland campus. 
It is surrounded by woods, and 
has ample cover from the street. 
The only hint of its existence is 
a set of gates signaling 4545 N. 
Charles Street and “Evergreen 
House.” 

Green signs indicating an en- 
trance lead one around the entire 
house to the actual museum en- 
trance. 

The house seems to go on for- 
ever, only seeming to give way to 
the garden, complete with stat- 
ues and deliberately trimmed 
hedges. 

Once owned by the Garrett 
family, the house was left to Hop- 
kins, which runs it as a museum. 
Peabody, Garrett and Hopkins 
were all contemporaries of one 
another, as well as acquaintanc- 
es. 

The house opened to the pub- 
lic as a museum almost 20 years 
ago and is set up to look as it did 
when the owner lived there: It is 
meant to look lived in. No detail 
is overlooked, down to the open 
lighter on a desk and teacup on a 
side-table. 

The Garretts were an affluent 
and prominent Baltimore Fam- 
ily. 

Over the course of two gen- 
erations, the house was added 
onto and transformed. The last 
Garrett to live in the house, John 
Work Garrett and his wife Al- 
ice Warder Garrett, were world 
travelers, as John belonged to the 
Diplomatic Corps and served as 
ambassador to Italy. He was also 
the founder of the B&O Rail- 
road. 

Ironically, adorning a table 
in one of the numerous sitting 
rooms is a picture of Mussolini 
autographed by the dictator him- 
self with a personal note to the 
Garrett family. 

The original house consisted 
of 12 rooms. But by the time 
two generations of Garretts had 
passed through, it had expand- 
ed to 48. And no expense was 
spared. 

Houses are not made like 
Evergreen anymore: fireplaces 
in every room, wood staircases 


COUS: Visit the most haunted 
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Inner Harbor fought against the French 
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The Evergreen House once belonged to the Garett family. 
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Historic house in Baltimore close to campus and is worth a visit 
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The library in the Evergreen House is a full of antique books and rare manuscripts. Some date back to the middle ages. 


with carved griffins as end-caps 
and walls of floor to ceiling book- 
cases. 

Nearly every lamp, from those 
hanging to those standing, are of 
the Tiffany variety. 

And adorning the walls are 
tapestries and paintings from 
various artists. 

Alice, John’s wife, was an art 
connoisseur and had the walls 
covered in works from Leon 
Bakst, among various other art- 
ists. She had an international 
reputation for her status as a 
patroness of the arts. 

Strewn about the house are 
several portraits of Alice, from 
life-sized oil paintings to minia- 
ture busts. 

But the most spectacular 
parts of the house are the nu- 
merous libraries. 

When one wasn’t enough, the 
Garretts expanded the house to 
accommodate their collection. 
And this is where the house 
takes on the Disney air. 

The library containing sev- 
eral of the rare manuscripts is 
floor to ceiling, wall-to-wall 
books. A sliding latter even sits 
in the corner so as to help reach 
books on the highest shelf. 
Atop a table was a bouquet of 
roses, reminiscent of the single 
enchanted rose of “Beauty and 
the Best” fame. 

In this library, there is a sec- 
tion in which 
several of the 
books are dat- 
ed before the 
1500s. 

The room 
is climate 
controlled to 
slow the de- 
terioration of 
the books. And 
recently, each 
of the books 
was taken for 
cleaning and 
inspection to 
keep them pre- 
served. 

The library 
at the back of 
the house lends 
a perfect view 
of the back 
garden, which, 
too, is reminis- 
cent of scenes 
from Beauty 


and the Beast. 

At first, the house looks clut- 
tered with the 50,000 plus be- 
longings of the Garretts, which 
were collected as a result of their 
world travels. 

Among the most interesting 
collections are John’s charms 
worn by Japanese men in which 
they kept personal affects (as ki- 
monos had no pockets). A room 
of the house is filled with more 
than 200 of these. 

Likely the most superfluous 
of the rooms is the 23 carat gold 
bathroom. Everything in the 
bathroom, from the sink to the 
toilet, is gilded in 23-carat gold. 
The only thing not covered in 
the precious metal are the floor 
and walls, which are a roman 
mosaic tile and the door, made 
of brass. 

Every aspect of the house 
leaves a clue to the Garretts’ 


personalities. More than just 
opulent in its décor, the house 
is warm. The walls in the main 
corridors and elsewhere are a 
deep red, as are most of the tap- 
estries. 

And of course there is no room 
in which there is not at least one 
piece of art. 

Over the arches in one of the 
many libraries, various murals 
on the walls depict places where 
John worked as a diplomat, rang- 
ing from the Brandenburg Gate 
in Berlin to Paris, to Washington, 
DE 

The love the Garrets bore for 
performance is also obvious. 
Alice had a theatre renovated 
to seat 200 plus people so she 
could showcase her talents, 
from singing to dancing spec- 
tacles. 

One can even see the out- 
lines of hidden compartments 
used to hide bootlegged alcohol 
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The Evergreen House is filled with the more than 50,000 belongings of the Garetts. 


during prohibition. 

Besides functioning as a mu- 
seum, Evergreen House displays 
work of various local artists and 
holds several exhibitions. 

There are even opportunities 
for artists to work and rent space 
in the house. 

Exhibitions change often. Be- 
ginning in December the muse- 
um will present the exhibition 
“Evergreen as Muse,” which 
will run until the end of Janu- 
ary. 

The museum is open Tuesday 
through Sunday from 11 a.m. to 4 
p-m. Hour long tours leave every 
hour. Admission is free to Hop- 
kins students (with ID) and $6 for 
adults. 

Apart from the house, the 26 
acres of grounds and gardens are 
also open to the public at those 
times. Further information may 
be found at museumsjhu.edu/ 
evergreen. 
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The Evergreen House has been open to the public for almost twenty years. 
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Students 
have mixed 
reactions to 
flu vaccine 


SWINE FLU, rrom Al 
now begin to include other indi- 
viduals. 

“That [top priority] group has 
had reasonable opportunity to 
get the y he said. 

Joffe was uncertain when | ra 
kins would receive more \ 


vaccine,” 


vaccines 
or how many it would receive. 

“I got communication from 
the state that we should be ex- 
pecting some in the next week 
or so,” Joffe said. “But they didn’t 
Say exactly when or tell me how 
many doses we will get.” 

Students are divided on the is- 
sue of getting vaccinated. “I read 
some negative things about the 

vaccine so I’m still considering it; 
I'm not entirely sure,” junior Al- 
josa Zovko said. 

Senior Juhee Kim favored the 
vaccine for at-risk students. “I 
would go get vaccinated. People 
always worry if something goes 
wrong with one person, but 
there’s no definite research say- 
ing that the vaccine is harmful,” 
she said. “I would get it, if not 
only for the benefit of the Hop- 
kins community, so it doesn’t 
continue to spread.” 

Sophomore Mike Messina 
said, “If I can find the time in my 
busy schedule I'll go get vacci- 
nated.” 

Sophomore Manik Bhat sup- 
ports it. “I actually was called 
by Health and Wellness and 
told about the vaccine,” he said. 
“T think it’s worthwhile. I’m liv- 


ing on a floor where five people | 


have gotten the flu and one of 
them actually had to go home for 
a while, so that’s a hindrance to 
your work ethic.” 

Bhat is considered high-pri- 


ority because of his history of | 


asthma. Although he has not yet 
received the vaccine, he plans to 
do so soon. 


JHU 


| enormous 
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Campus sustainability initiative reaches campus kitchens 


Hopkins Dining launches program to raise student aware of campus dining dependence on local growers 


By SARAH CAPPONI 
Staff Writer 
As an attempt to expand 
Hopkins’s sustainability initia- 
tive, Hopkins Dining is imple- 
menting the JHU Dining Food 
Chain Program, which hopes to 
educate the Hopkins communi- 
ty about the importance of the 
local Baltimore food chain. 

At the helm of this project is 
the Director of Hopkins Dining, 
Dave Furhman. 

“JHU Dining’s Food Chain 
Community Program has been 
developed to provide the campus 
community witha greater under- 
standing of the local food chain 
— specifically an appreciation 
of the role that the local and re- 
gional community plays,” Furh- 
man said. 

“The Food Chain Commu- 
nity Program will promote 
heightened consciousness of 
the interdependence of our 
campus dining program and 
local producers by highlight- 
ing the products and services 
provided by local farms and 
businesses in each of our din- 
ing facilities.” 

At Hopkins, the local farms 
and community have been pro- 
viding a variety of foods and 
services to the dining program, 
including to the freshman and 
sophomore eateries known as 
the Fresh Food Café and No- 
lan’s. This exchange has been in 
effect for several years. 

“JHU Dining sources an 
variety of goods 
and services from the local 
and regional community of 
farmers and businesses, Furh- 
man said. 

“Goods include fresh pro- 
duce, dairy products and baked 


| goods. Examples of services in- 


clude florists, linen and china 
rental services, just to name a 
few.” 

“However, through conver- 
sations with students, we real- 
ized that they and many other 
members of the campus com- 


Perforn hig. Arts Showcase; 


Shriver Hal 


munity didn’t know that JHL 
Dining focuses on supporting 
the 
nity as much as we do,” 


local and regional commu- 
Furh- 
man said 

As a result, JHU Dining and 
Aramark came with the 
Food Chain Program in order 
to educate the Hopkins com- 
munity about Dining’s com- 
mitment to the local Baltimore 


up 


food chain. 

The basic goal of the Food 
Chain Program is education: 
They hope to inform the entire 
Hopkins community about the 
University’s commitment to sup- 
porting local and regional farms 
and businesses. Dining plans to 
meet this goal by engaging stu- 
dents and other members of the 
community in the places where 
they eat. 

“Throughout the academic 
year, we will plan, develop and 
implement informational pro- 
grams and events that will be de- 
livered in JHU Dining facilities,” 
Furhman said. 

Students and faculty will 
be encouraged to get involved 
with the program as well and 
offer up both feedback and 
ideas for new Dining programs 
and events. 

“Through this communica- 
tion initiative, we hope that 
students will gain a better un- 
derstanding of JHU Dining and 
the interdependence we have 
with the community beyond 
the walls of JHU,” Furhman 
said. 

The JHU Dining Food Chain 
Program officially began on Oc- 
tober 29, 2009, with a Guest Chef 
in Nolan’s. 

The guest chef was John 
Shields, who is the head chef of 
Gertrude’s Restaurant, located 
in the Baltimore Museum of 
Art. 

“John is a huge proponent of 
sustainability,” Furhman said, 
explaining why he was con- 
sidered an excellent choice for 
the guest chef program’s first 
event. 
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Hopkins Dining has been advertising its new sustainability efforts, which include purchasing much of it 
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ts food from local farmers 


By doing so, they support the local Baltimore community and also saves money on food transportation costs. 


The new Dining Food Chain 
Program also directly impacts 
Hopkins’ sustainability ini- 
tiative. 

Hopkins currently chooses 
to find a local choice for many 
food products, which is also 
the sustainable choice, and this 
program will reinforce that 
ideal. 

Hopkins also intends to ex- 
pand its original sustainability 
initiative. 

“Because our priority is to 
source locally or regionally, 
whenever the need or opportuni- 
ty arises to source new products 
or services, we first look to fill 
that need through a local or re- 
gional supplier,” Furhman said. 

“The more we support the 
local and regional community 
whether they be farmers, 
craftspeople or businesses, the 
more prosperous and generally 
healthy the community will be. 


We depend on the community 
for their goods and services 
and it’s our responsibility to 
support them as best we can, as 
often as we can. While it may 
not always be practical or pos- 
sible to do so, we will continue 
to make support of the local 
and regional community our 
priority.” 

So far, student reactions have 
been mixed. 

Junior Aljosa Zovko seemed 
enthusiastic. 

“T think it’s great. Less food 
miles because it comes from 
closer sources, it’s more sustain- 
able. It’s a good idea and I’m glad 
they’re doing it,” he said. 

Michael Messina, a sopho- 
more, said that he had not really 
noticed the effects of the pro- 
gram. 

“IT wasn’t really aware, the 
only- thing I’ve noticed is the 
fact that the farmer’s market 


has come here a number of 
times,” he said. 

He personally did not 
strongly about where the food 
in the dining facilities was from, 
but saw how it could be advanta- 
geous to Hopkins. 

“It's good because it gets 
Hopkins name out to the Balti- 
more community, and it’s prob- 
ably cheaper for them,” he said. 
“It doesn’t really matter to me 
whether they get it locally or 
from anywhere else.” 

Senior Juhee Kim said that 
while she had noticed the efforts 
of the program, she was not sure 
if many other students had. 

“T have been aware of the ef- 
fort. They have been advertising 
it, they have a lot of visible signs. 
I think they are making a real ef- 
forts,” she said. 

“But I have no clue if stu- 
dents have a greater apprecia- 
tion for it.” 
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Hey there! JohnsHopkins is using Twitter. 


Twitter is a free service that lets you keep in touch with people 
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Authors of New Biology for 21st 


Century discuss how biology may 
hold key to facing some of 
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By FLORENCE LAU 
Staff Writer 


Looking for quick news about 
the happenings at Hopkins? Now, 
you can look no further than 
Hopkins’s account on Twitter: @ 
JohnsHopkins, the sixth most fol- 
lowed college twitter account. 

@JohnsHopkins was created 
by Johns Hopkins alum Chris 
Aldrich, but is co-managed by 
Dennis O'Shea, the executive di- 
rector of Communications and 
Public Affairs, and Tim Wind- 
sor, the director of Web Strategy 
in Marketing. It went online on 
April 19, 2008. Almost 5,900 peo- 
ple follow the University’s twit- 
ter account. 

“To my knowledge, this makes 
the @JohnsHopkins account the 
oldest in the social media space 
amongst institutions of higher 
education. Nothing is more ex- 
citing than being one of the first 
accounts on Twitter that many of 
our peer institutions begin fol- 
lowing to see how they might be 
able to utilize the platform for 
themselves,” Chris Aldrich, the 
administrator of @JohnsHopkins 
wrote in an e-mail to The News- 
Letter. 

Although he had initial con- 
cerns about having the Universi- 
ty’s twitter account run by some- 
one not currently at Hopkins, 
Windsor quickly got behind the 
project. 

“[My concerns] quickly van- 
ished as it became clear that, not 
only did Chris [Aldrich] have the 
best interests of Johns Hopkins at 
heart, he was a tireless and cre- 
ative evangelist for our Univer- 
sity,” he wrote in an e-mail to The 
News-Letter. 

O'Shea credited Aldrich with 
making @JohnsHopkins “one 

of the most successful Univer- 
sity presences on Twitter in the 
world.” 

“First . . . he saw the poten- 
tial and jumped in. . . he devel- 
oped a ‘voice’ for Johns Hopkins 
on Twitter that is perfect for the 
audience. [It is] informative, but 
informal, which works very, very 
well,” he said. 

Aldrich became interested in 
what he called the “massive fire- 
hose of information” Hopkins 
produced during the University’s 
Knowledge for the World cam- 
paign. 

“I spent a good deal of time 
thinking about how to attempt 
to harness part of this, and 
played around with hundreds 
of RSS feeds and various web- 
related applications and tools. 
Along the journey, while play- 
ing with Twitter and seeing 
how the community . . . was 
using it, I realized it had a lot 
of inherent value as a simple 
means of distributing the infor- 
mation I was looking for [ways 
to get] out to the broader pub- 
lic,” he wrote. 

Since @JohnsHopkins was put 
online on April 19, 2008, it has 
grown significantly. 

“Although a year and change 
ago it was just me working out 
of my house as a volunteer, the 
University now has more than 
100 people (from students, fac- 
ulty, administration and alumni) 
assisting in its ever-expanding 
presence on Twitter, Facebook 
and other social media _plat- 
forms. And best of all, people 
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A screenshot of Hopkins’ twitter. The tweets describe daily campus life and research. 


Hopkins Twitter keeps 
community up to date 


from around the world are all 
there conversing with us,” 
drich wrote. 

Windsor was involved with @ 
JohnsHopkins from the very be- 
ginning, when he was hired to 
work for Hopkins. 

“T tweeted from my personal 
account that I was coming to 
work here. Within a few hours, 
I'd received a message back from 
@JohnsHopkins welcoming me,” 
he wrote. 

After this friendly welcome, 
Windsor starting asking around 
and finally got in contact with 
Aldrich and began working with 
him to make sure that the account 


Al- | 


By SARAH HERSH 


Stat? Writer 

Raised Protestant and toy- 
ing with a career in medicine, 
Reverend Albert Mosley, the 
Interfaith Center’s chaplain, 
opted to pursue a career in in- 
terfaith work. 

Mosley sat down with The 
News-Letter and talked about his 
first and only semester in medi- 
cal school and how interfaith 
discussions could help solve 
ignorance around the world 


through its fostering of under- 


standing. 


The News-Letter (N-L): How 
long have you been at Hopkins? 
Reverend Albert Mosle y (AM): I 


came this past January, so almost 


a year now. 


N-L: What did you do before 
you were here? 
AM: I taught at Drexel Uni- 


| versity [for two years], and then 
| before that, I worked at Duke 


| University. 


N-L: What is a typical day like 


| for you? 


AM: A typical day is probably 
not very typical. Usually, I have 
a lot of what I like to call pleas- 
ant interruptions with a bunch 
of students in and out. I’m also 
scheduling appointments, send- 
ing e-mails, [making] phone calls 
— so I’m usually pretty busy. It 
gets pretty nuts. 

And while in most instances 


| most workdays probably end 


was always up-to-date with the | 


most current and relevant infor- 
mation. 

While Aldrich is the primary 
administrator of @johnsHopkins, 
Windsor says that the project has 
been a “great experience.” 

“(It is] particularly fun to post 
something that really strikes a 
nerve and then to watch the re- 
tweets start to pile up,” O’Shea 
added. 

The tweets from @JohnsHop- 
kins include a variety of subjects: 
stories about daily life at Hopkins, 
information about research at 
the University, pictures from the 
filming of “The Social Network” 
on the Homewood Campus and a 
sampling of admission essays for 
those potential students nervous 
about the upcoming admission 
deadlines. 

Aldrich has developed an au- 
tomation system which keeps @ 
JohnsHopkins perpetually awake 
and tweeting every so often. 

“(This allows them to] write a 
tweet now, but set it to a future 
time when it will automatically 
appear on Twitter . . . it allows 
you to spread things out and plan 
ahead,” O’Shea explained. 

Hopkins administrators view 
Twitter as only one part of a 
larger strategy to engage people 
through the use of social media. 
Using what they learned from 
their experiences with Twitter, 
Windsor, Aldrich and O’Sheea 
were better equipped to rebuild 
the Hopkins Facebook fan page 
and prepare it for its relaunch in 
the spring of 2009. 

“Honestly, the real story at the 
end of the day is not just the @ 
JohnsHopkins account on Twit- 
ter. The true story is the bigger 
conversation that is taking place 
amongst the Hopkins community 
and the rest of the world through 
social media. All 10 divisions of 
the University are now participat- 
ing on Twitter as well as on Face- 
book and many other social me- 
dia platforms,” Aldrich said. 

“I may not have realized my 
dream for the original firehose 
yet, but I’m still working at it hap- 
py in the knowledge that I can 
contribute to the global Hopkins 
community in some small way 
— even from 3000 miles from the 
place I will always call home. I’m 
thrilled that Hopkins has one of 
the most active, flourishing and 
forward-thinking social media 
strategies in higher education,” 
Aldrich wrote. 

“Like communicators every- 
where, [we] have to think about 
where the audience is going and 
go there ourselves. Twitter is one 
place that our audience is land- 
ing and that why we're there,” 
O'Shea said. 


around five, here in the Interfaith 
Center, we have a lot of afternoon 
and evening programming. So at 
least two evenings a week, our 
days are extended beyond five. 


N-L: Were you ordained to be 
a minister for multiple religions? 

AM: No, Im specifically 
Protestant, Christian. But my 
background has been largely 
interfaith work. So for example, 
when I worked at Duke Univer- 
sity, I served as the assistant 
dean ‘for religious life, which in- 


cluded all the various religious 
traditions on campus, and we 
had about 25 different religious 
traditions from all over the 
world. 

So my background has primar- 


ily dealt with interfaith work. 


N-L: How is this dif- 
ferent than if you had 
just remained in a Prot- 
estant church? 

AM: Obviously, it 
would be a lot more 
narrow. And a lot more 
focused than what we 
do here. A large part 
of what we do here is 
conversation and dia- 
logue. 

In any religious tra- 
dition, if you are in that 
particular religious tra- 
dition and your inter- 
actions are only with 
people within that tra- 
dition, there probably 
is not a lot of dialogue 
in that place because 
you all pretty much be- 
lieve the same thing. 

But the unique thing 
about what we do here 
is, every Tuesday night, 
we have something 
called Interfaith Council. 

This is a group of maybe 25-30 
students and they are representa- 
tives or leaders from all the dif- 
ferent religious organizations on 
campus and it’s a very unique 
opportunity for people with in- 
credibly different views to come 
together in a circle. 

Literally, we have a meal and 
each week we have a different 
topic that we discuss or a dif- 
ferent activity that we do and 


I don’t think — not just in a 
Protestant religion, but in any 
other religions — you find an 


occasion to do that on a regular 
basis. That’s what makes this 
unique. 

It’s probably even unique to 
college campuses. I don’t think 
in the real world people are 
getting together to have these 
kinds of discussions regularly. 
Obviously, they’re not because 

if they were, we 
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Mosley leads a discussion on religion in the Interfaith Center. 


wouldn’t have a 
lot of conflicts 
that we do right 
now. 


N-L: | What 
do you think 
that the role of 
religion is at 
a school like 
Hopkins where 
there is so much 
focus on scien- 
tific research? 

AM:  Actu- 
ally, those two 
don’t necessar- 
ily butt heads 
a whole lot. For 
example, I did 
my undergrad- 
uate degree in 
molecular biol- 
ogy, was pre- 
med and spent 


one semester at Vanderbuilt 


Medical School before I decided 
that that is not what I want to 
do. 

So in other words, the role that 
religion can play on any campus, 
not just Hopkins, is that it can 


serve as sort of a moral com- 
pass for the campus, sort of one 
of these conscious prickers for a 
campus. 

A good example is about 15 
years ago at Harvard, a number 
of the student religious groups 
and social action groups on cam- 
pus realized that the University 
had a good bulk of its endow- 
ment in companies that were af- 
filiated with Apartheid in South 
Africa. 

So those religious and social 
action groups petitioned the uni- 
versity and protested and said 
you have to divest from these 
companies, you can not support 
companies that support Apart- 
heid. 

So it’s that conscious of the 
place. So in some respects it al- 
most gives the place sort of a 
soul. It reminds us that the dark- 
ness of wherever we' come from, 
we all have something sort of in 
common. 


N-L: When you said you went 
to medical school, do you think 
that helps you to connect with a 
lot of the students on this cam- 
pus, because we're infamously 
known as having so many people 
go into medicine? 

AM: Well, let me just clarify 
something: I went and didn't 
finish, and I only went for a se- 
mester. So clearly, | didn’t like it 
a whole lot. 

I’m not sure if that necessarily 
helps. 

I mean it probably helps that 
I have a science background, 
since that helps me to connect 
with some of the students be- 
cause a lot of the students who 
are involved here in the Inter- 
faith Center are BME majors 
and all kinds of other weird 
combinations of words I’ve nev- 


But really, 
students probably has more to 
do with whether or not this is the 
type of work you like to do. Some 
of 


o§ I’ve Learned with Rey. Albert Mosley 


er heard before. 


So I think that helps a little. 
the connection with 


our campus ministry staff 
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Mosley chose to leave his medical school studies to pursue a career in Interfaith ministries. 


don’t have science backgrounds, 
they’ve been doing campus min- 
istry all their careers and they 
are probably able to connect with 
students better than I am because 
its what they really, really love 
doing. 

It’s their passion, so it really 
drives them. 


N-L: What is your main goal 
out of this job? What do you want 
to do for the campus and for 
yourself? 

AM: | think probably continue 
what we have a good track record 
of doing here already, which is 
fostering dialogue and fostering 
understanding, and also a sense 
of respect for others. 

As I said earlier, one of the re- 
ally unique and incredibly posi- 
tive things about this place is that 
fact that there is this regular dia- 
logue: 2rivo me tidigo1q.pisew 

It can be a very challenging 
thing, because you're basically 
asking folks to sit in a circle with 
folks who you've been told prior 
to the circle that these people be- 
lieve the wrong thing. 

And because they believe the 
wrong thing . . . whatever your 
belief system says about that, 
they’re going to go wherever. But 
now you're being asked to sit in 
a circle with them and engage in 
dialogue with them. 

It’s almost like you're being 
asked to engage with the enemy, 
sort of, not necessarily enemy. 
But you're being asked to just 
sort of sit and maintain your 
own belief but also hear some- 
one else’s belief and respect that 
belief. 

So one of my main goals is to 
hopefully continue to foster that 
very positive dialogue, which 
leads to positive growth for ev- 
eryone. 
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The Applied Physics Lab at Hopkins. 


Hopkins APL 
partners with 
Naval Surface 
Warfare Center 


The Applied Physics Lab at 
Hopkins is partnering with the 
Naval Surface Warfare Center's 
Crane division. On Oct. 19, they 


‘signed a collaborative research 


and development agreement. 
It is a three-year agreement 
that will make it easier for the 


= 


Hopkins Briefs 


APL to transition their research 
from laboratory and theoretical 
investigations to real-world test- 
ing and application. 

The two are specifically seek- 
ing to collaborate on the use of 
Ultrashort Pulse Lassers and oth- 
er laser-related applications. 

—By Sarah Tan 


School of 
Nursing partners 
with Teach for 
America 


The Hopkins School of Nurs- 
ing has partnered with Teach for 
America, making it the first nurs- 
ing school to do so. As a result of 
the partnership, students applying 
from Teach for America to the nurs- 
ing program will have their appli- 
cation fees waived and will receive 
special admissions consideration. 

Students will also be allowed 


to defer admission for a year 


if they choose to join Teach for 
America the year their nursing 
program studies begin. 

The school also promises to 
provide at least a half-tuition 
scholarship each year to students 

_who are in the program. 
—By Sarah Tan 


Hopkins 
professors join 
V.P. Biden at 
White House 


ing infrastructure and research. 


Research grants at Hopkins 
have added up to nearly $150 mil- 
lion, enabling Hopkins to create 
78 more jobs. Of those, 43 have 


been filled so far. 


—By Laura Muth 


Researchers 


On Friday Michela Gallegher, 

a psychology professor in the 
School of Arts and Sciences, as 
well as Vice Provost for Academ- 
ic Affairs Dan Ford, a professor at 
the School of Medicine and Vice 
Dean for Clinical Investigations, 
and David Sidransky, also a pro- 
fessor at the School of Medicine, 
joined U.S. Vice President Joe 
Biden at the White House for an 
event celebrating the successes of 
the American Recovery and Re- 
investment Act of 2009. 

The event was organized by the 
National Institute of Health. Mary- 
land Governor Martin O’Malley 
(D—Md.) and California Gover- 


_ nor Arnold Schwarzenegger (R— 


Calif.) both attended. 

Biden spoke of recently released 
reports that showed the success of 
the stimulus package in saving or 
creating nearly 650,000 jobs. 

The report was based on feed- 
back from recipients of the stimulus 
grant, including representatives in 
the fields of transportation, build- 


develop nasal 
biopsies for study 
of schizophrenia 


Hopkins scientists have de- 
veloped a new way of studying 
neurological disorders: nasal bi- 
opsies. 

The new method involves tak- 
ing asample of cells from the nose 
of a patient with schizophrenia 
or other neurological disorder 
and growing more of those cells 
ina dish. 

In the past, researchers have 
only been able to use cells from 
the brains of deceased schizo- 
phrenia patients. 


ony 


This new process is faster and _ 


easier for scientists to use, since it 


takes only two weeks to grow the | 


necessary cells, instead of the 12 
months required with cells from a 
deceased patient's brain. 

—By Laura Muth 
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The SGA has not yet passed a resolution on the smoking ban proposed by Hopkins 
Kicks Butts. However, it has discussed a resolution addressing the issue. 


SGA considers campus 


smoking restrictions 


SGA, FRoM Al 
that there is no safe exposure to 
secondhand smoke, including 
an increased risk of heart attack, 
asthma, allergies and bronchi- 
tis.” 

According to Durica, there 
is also the risk of third-hand 
smoke. 

Recent studies have shown 
that chemicals from tobacco 
left on clothing and in build- 
ings can also cause harmful ef- 
fects. 

At the SGA meeting, Durica 
also said that 50,000 non-smok- 
ers die each year from involun- 
tary exposure to secondhand 
smoke and that cities which 
have banned public smoking 
have seen decreased heart attack 
rates. 

However, many such “city- 
wide smoking bans” include ban- 
ning tobacco use inside enclosed 
spaces. 

The HKB’s first step toward 
an eventual campus-wide ban 
would prohibit smoking within 
30 feet of all buildings on the 
Hopkins campus. 

The next step that Durica 
suggested would be to create 
smoking zones in parking ar- 
eas while keeping the Hopkins 
campus smoke-free. 

Durica felt that the plan would 
not necessarily condone report- 
ing friends to campus security, 
but instead, would rely on peer 
enforcement and campus secu- 
rity. 

“Is smoking a Constitutional 
right? It’s a choice, not a right. 
It’s not protected. So no, [this is] 
fundamentally untrue,” Durica 
said. 

In addition, as a private uni- 
versity, Hopkins policies cannot 
be challenged on the basis of 
their constitutionality. 

Although Durica pointed 
out that many colleges across 
the nation have implemented 
campus-wide bans on smoking, 
senior senator Abigail Duggan 
questioned the logistics of im- 


plementing such a ban in cam- 
us. 

“I think it’s going to be very 
difficult to achieve. Hopkins | 
is significantly larger than the 
colleges that have implemented | 
smoke-free bans,” she said. 

“I find it depressing when 
there are butts on the field... but 
controlling smoking in specific 
areas where people spend a lot of 
time will be much more effective 
than covering small areas where | 
people from the Baltimore public 
come.” 

Larkin cited a study from Stan- 
ford which found that second- 
hand smoke was only deemed | 
harmful at a point one to two | 
meters from the source. 

“To mandate people into a cer- 
tain type of behavior may be a 
thrown decision,” junior senator 
Dan Teran said. 

“Not only does Hopkins have 
one of the most diverse interna- 
tional populations, but telling 
them they can’t smoke affects 
their way of life. For people who | 
work here. It’s not our place to tell 
them they can’t smoke.” 

He added, “Although it’s ad- 
mirable to teach people why 
smoking is bad, to force them to 
do something with pretty dubi- 
ous statistics is not.” 

According to Durica, the HKB 
petition garnered about 850 signa- 
tures and the support of several 
administrators, including Dean 
of Student Life Susan Boswell and 
Associate Dean for Academic Pro- 
grams and Advising John Bader. 

However, Larkin questioned 
the validity of those signa- 
tures. 

“T have more than one friend 
who said, ‘Yeah, I signed that be- 
cause they offered me candy,” he 
said. 

The SGA concluded the meet- 
ing with a motion to table the 
proposal until next week’s meet- 
ing, which is scheduled to be in 
Mason Hall at 7 p.m. 

Additional reporting by Diana 


Baik 
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_ After eight years of advocacy, SMEAC to disband 


The grassroots organization was considered “revolutionary” for its work representing the residents of Middle East Baltimore 


SMEAC, FROM Al 
a community organizer for 
SMEAC, stressed that the orga- 
nization was truly grass-roots 
while it was active. 

“SMEAC is revolutionary in 
the sense that in the largest ur- 
ban renewal project in America, 
residents without any kind of or- 
ganizing experience just banded 
together and formed SMEAC 
and inserted themselves into 
the [redevelopment] process,” he 
said. 

Kflu felt that SMEAC played a 
vital role in getting EBDI to listen 
to community members. 

“The development was [ini- 
tially] a top-down project. The 
community didn’t find out 
find out about it until it was 
decided and [EBDI] basically 
held these fake charades to 


| get community input but they 


didn’t really want to have the 
community be part of the pro- 
cess,” he said. 

Kflu was particularly proud 
of the “House for a House” pro- 
gram that SMEAC successfully 


| pressured EBDI into adopting. 


“The House for a House was 
not something they wanted to do 
but one of SMEAC’s main tenets 
is the ‘right of return’ for relo- 


| cated residents... We don’t want 


to create EBDI’s so called ‘New 
East Side’ and have Middle East 
residents not be able to be part of 
it,” he said. 

Kflu explained that SMEAC 


| fought to make sure residents 


were able to get new affordable 
housing with their relocation 
benefits. 

Through meeting and rallies, 
SMEAC eventually convinced 
EBDI to agree to the program. 

“lve been organizing for a 
long time and I’ve never seen 
anything comparable to that type 
of victory,” he said. 

Shea agreed that SMEAC had 
a positive effect on the develop- 
ment process. 

“As one of many voices mak- 
ing sure that the residents’ in- 
terests had priority, SMEAC 
has had a positive impact. It 
has been a partnership that has 
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One of the Save Middle East Action Committee's primary goals was to foster dialogue between EBD! and the community. 


made this project better,” he 
wrote. 

Spencer also felt that SMEAC 
had made significant achieve- 
ments. 

“From a redefined relocation 
plan to a better method of demo- 
lition that actually takes resident 
protections in mind to the House 
for a House program to insur- 
ing that certain residents were 
afforded housing opportunities 
first-for example the senior hous- 
ing-to more effective and trans- 
parent communications, the list 
goes on and on. They've done a 
lot to insure that residents were 
placed at the center of the proj- 
ect,” he said. 

Kflu did not feel that the lack 
of a formal advocacy group 
would mean residents would no 
longer be involved in the redevel- 
opment process. 

“The whole point is that EBDI 
went in and thought they could 
change this neighborhood and 
make it what their vision is 
without community input. That 
changed. Now they know they 
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SMEAC worked hard to make sure residents could return to their community. 


can't do anything without com- 
munity input in the process,” 
SMEAC said. 

Shea maintained that even 
with SMEAC disbanded, EBDI 
will continue to listen to the voic- 
es of residents. 

“I don’t expect that to affect 
our relations with the communi- 
ty. The community is a primary 
partner in this effort, so we have 
always had a great deal of contact 
with individual residents, with 
the community as a whole and 
with the interests that SMEAC 
represented,” he wrote. 

Shea then added that “Even 
with SMEAC gone, expect those 
relations to stay strong. We're 
committed to making sure of it,” 
he wrote. 

He said that they would con- 
tinue to talk to people who were 
members of SMEAC. 

“Only the organization would 
be gone,” he wrote. 

Kflu pointed out that even 
with SMEAC disbanded, 
agreements they advocated for 
EBDI to adopt would remain in- 
tact. 

“A lot of these agreements are 
codified. They’re written. EBDI 
can't go back on them,” he said. 

Kflu also said that community 
members would still be able to 
use other means to communicate 
their concerns with SMEAC out 
of the picture. 

“They...have the housing re- 
location meetings where there 
are some real active members [of 
the community] that go to it that 
know the process and hold them 
accountable. So it is difficult for 
them to get around it,” he said. 

Mike Rogers, a junior at Hop- 
kins who has volunteered for 
SMEAC for the past few years 
said that he valued the experi- 
ences he had working with the 
organization. 

“T deeply admire the work 
that SMEAC has done organiz- 
ing in the Middle East Baltimore 


Hopkins students react to charges against Mayor Sheila Dixon 


DIXON, from A1 
thus far. The mayor and her of- 
fice are hopeful that the citizens 
of Baltimore will look beyond the 
scandal of a trial to what Dixon 
has accomplished as a leader in 
the community. 

“1 think if you look at some 
of what we’ve had to deal with 
this year in terms of budge and 
the current economic situation 
of Baltimore, I 
think that the 
citizens of the 
city will note 


I’m not surprised... 


these gifts. 

As of yet a judge has refused 
to dismiss these charges, but her 
lawyers plan to appeal to high- 
er courts for a dismissal. They 
are basing their motion on the 
grounds that the prosecution is 
using actions from her time as 
city council president against her 
now. 

Lipscomb has already plead- 
ed guilty to a 
campaign _ fi- 
nance violation 
regarding Bal- 
timore Coun- 


that we're doing She’s a criminal, she’s ti 
agreatjob”,said . cilwoman Hel- 
Peterson. inept. en apes 7 
He ointed — AARON ONES ‘ CCaoT d= 
out Set deartae! A J ’ ing to a press 
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of the office, in- ALTIMORE RESIDENT earlier this 
cluding increas- B yeat ia pet 
ing recycling by to) 
fifty ree plea, he has 


“When you look at the num- 
bers and the results, progress has 
been made”, he asserted, regard- 
less of the Dixon’s charges. 

Lipscomb, the mayor's for- 
mer boyfriend, is a prominent 
real-estate developer, and it is 

alleged that before Dixon was 
elected mayor, as City Council 
President she voted on con- 
tracts in his favor in return for 


and will continue to cooperate 
with the State Prosecutor Robert 
Rohrbaugh in his investigation of 
Dixon. 

Students from the Baltimore 
area have not expressed surprise 
or sympathy for Dixon. 

Aaron Jones, a junior at Hop- 
kins, did not only grow up in 
the Baltimore area, but also in- 
terned for Dixon’s office in 2006 


during his senior year of high 
school. 

When asked if he was sur- 
prised by the charges brought 
against Dixon, Jones said he 
wasn’t at all shocked. “I’m not 
surprised...She’s a criminal, she’s 
inept”. 

Jones is one Baltimorean who 
feels that Dixon has abused her 
position of power and misman- 
aged the city at the same time. 

While Peterson highlighted 
Dixon’s recycling initiatives, 
Jones pointed out that in other 
areas she has been noticeably in- 
consistent during her term. He 
noted that while she claimed to 
be tough on crime, she favored 
reducing the police force. 

Claire Snodgrass, a sopho- 
more, also expressed a lack of 
surprise. 

“I think it’s pretty low...and 
I'm convinced she did it,” she 
said. 

“But I don’t really think they’re 
going to actually punish her for 
it. To me, she seems like just an- 
other politician.” 

Fellow sophomore Robert 
Borrah mentioned that while at 
one time he thought positively 
of Dixon, that has completely 
changed. 

“At one time, I thought she 


may have 
been a good 
role model,” 
he said. “But 
her recent ac- 
tions are just 
deplorable 
and have 


the |_| 


neighborhood and advocating on 
behalf of its residents, and con- 
sider what I have learned from 
SMEAC’s members to be the most 
significant part of my education 
so far,” he wrote in a letter to The 
News-Letter. 

Rogers considered himself 
fortunate for the opportunity to 
work with the organization. 

“SMEAC has worked for near- 
ly a decade to ensure that the 
voices of Middle East Baltimore 
residents are not only heard, 
but listened to, in the context of 
an urban redevelopment project 
that has displaced individuals 
and families from their homes 
and community,” he said. 

“As students, I think that we 
have a great deal to learn from 
SMEAC’s many achievements 
fighting for social justice for the 
people it represents.” 
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Members of the Hopkins community 
gathered on Tuesday to honor Frankl. 


Friends and 
family honor 
the lile of 
Miriam Frankl 
alt memorial 


FRANKL, From Al 
going places. She made me feel 
like I could go places too,” Grif- 
fioen said. 
“There was the Miriam that 


changed ev- 
erything.” 

The May- 
or’s _ office 
had no com- 
ment for The 
News-Letter 
regarding 
the proceed- 
ings but to 
say that the 
matter is in 
the court’s 
hands, and that “that’s the way 
we've handled this case all 
year.” 

Jones similarly expressed 
faith in the legal process. “At 
least she'll have to answer for her 
crimes if she’s guilty”, he said. 

As for the impact the upcom- 
ing trial will have on Baltimore 
and its citizens, both sides ap- 
pear ambivalent. 

If Dixon is convicted, Jones 
noted that the city will probably 
have a new mayor, but “whether 
it’ll be better or worse, that re- 


| ge ae 
Dixon’s trial for various crimes begins next week. 


mains to be seen”. 
The mayor's office is insisting 
on focusing on the day-to-day 


we all knew, and there was the 
Miriam that had aspirations to 
become a scientist, to have chil- 
dren and a family, and the Mir- 
iam who loved Mike,” German 
said. “She was a remarkable hu- 
man being, and we will never 
know all of what she would be- 
come.” 

German also thanked the sis- 
ters of Alpha Phi and the broth- 
ers of Sigma Phi Epsilon for all 
of the support that they had 
shown, 

The service was closed with 
a mourning prayer recited by 
Rabbi Debbie Pine, the director 


running of the city rather than 
how Baltimoreans might react to 
a conviction. 

“In politics you learn not to 
speculate on what the citizens 
feel, you just have to try the best 
you can”, said Peterson. 

“If Dixon is cleared of all 
charges, she will certainly have 
to keep that mantra in mind, as 
the city leader struggles to regain 
the public’s trust.” 


U 


of Hopkins Hillel. 

In the prayer, Pine said that 
Miriam’s life should be an ex- 
ample for those still living. 

“May all that was good and 
caring in Miriam’s life forever 
endure as a lesson for us,” Pine 
said in her prayer. 

The memorial service ended 
with the AllNighters perform- 
ing the song “When She Loved 
Me.” 
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Lead-based paint caused permanent cognitive damage to siblings from West Baltimore. 


Jury awards $2.5 
million in lead 
paint case 


A pair of siblings who received 
lead poisoning while living in a 
West Baltimore rowhouse with 
lead-based paint were awarded a 
combined total of over $2.5 mil- 
lion. 

Both siblings have experi- 
enced permanent cognitive and 
behavioral disabilities that medi- 
cal experts attributed at least in 
part to their being exposed to 
lead-based paint for four years in 
the early 1990s. 

The house was rented from 
a non-profit organization called 
City Homes Inc. 

City Homes allegedly told the 
family that the house was safe for 
the children to live in. 


— Laura Muth 


Man pleads 
guilty in theft of 
Ripken statue from 
Camden Yards 


Jason Stoneburner, one of four 
men accused of stealing the alu- 
minum Cal Ripken statue from 
Camden Yards in September 
has pleaded guilty to theft as of 
Wednesday. 

He was sentenced to a two 
year suspended jail term and 
ordered to pay restitution to the 
Orioles. The statue was one of 
several honoring famous Orioles 
players. 

The other men involved in the 
crime have opted to have jury tri- 
als which are scheduled to begin 
Friday. 


— Sarah Tan 


COURTESY OF CARNIVAL-NEWS.COM 
The Port expects more traffic next year. 


Port of Baltimore 
beats annual 
cruise passenger 
record 


The Port of Baltimore broke 
its annual cruise passenger re- 
cord this month, with 125,248 
passengers leaving on 60 cruises 
throughout the year as of Octo- 
ber 22. 

This is partially due to more 
lines launching from the Port of 
Baltimore. Last year, with only 
two lines, the port had only 47,000 
passengers boarding 27 cruises. 

The port hopes to increase its 
amount of passengers even more, 
by offering one new line, Royal 
Caribbean, for next year. 


— Sarah Tan 


| 
| 


Baltimore Police | 
identify two men 


found deadin 
vehicles 


| 
The Baltimore police have | 
identified two men found fatally | 
shot in their vehicles in two dif- | 
ferent places in the city. The first 
victim, Joseph Taylor, was found 
shot in the head in his car on 
Fayette St. and pronounced dead 
in the Maryland Shock Trauma | 
Center. 

The other victim, Allen Mark 
Johnson, was found on Picker- 
ing Drive in Northeast Baltimore, | 
was also shot in the head. 

He was pronounced dead at 
Sinai Hospital. No arrests have 
been made in either of these 
shootings. 


— Sarah Tan 


Couple charged 
in fatal stabbing 
In West Baltimore 


A couple from Baltimore has | 
been charged first degree murder 
in reference to the stabbing of a 
man in West Baltimore. 

Kevin Brailford and Koumba 
Yasim have been charged with 
the death of Dennis Cornish on 
the 1500 block of Edmonson Av- 
enue. 

According to court records, 
the two went to Cornish’s front 
door, got into a fight, and stabbed 
Cornish in the chest. The two 
were arrested last Friday. 


— Sarah Tan 


Teenagers to be 
tried as adults in 
fatal burning of 


pit bull puppy 


A set of 17 year old twins are to 
be tried as adults in a case where 
they set fire to a pit bull. 

The dog, suffering from com- 
plications from the burns, was 
euthanized in May of this year. 

The two boys have other 
charges against them for illegal 
drug and firearms possession. 
They face up to three years in jail 
for the crime. 


— Sarah Tan 


Bus stop assault 
thought to be 
the latest attack 
in a series of 
recent rapes 


A 22 year old woman was 
assaulted on Wednesday night 
around one a.m. on the 2700 
block of Brendan Street, about a 
block from a bus stop. 

She was purportedly ap- 
proached by a man with a hand- 
gun, and then dragged into an 
alleyway. Police suspect that this 
case is related to a string of 8 oth- 
er rape cases that have happened 
in East Baltimore since October 
20. 


— Sarah Tan 
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News in Brief 
In Other College News 


Georgetown 
students targeted 
in series of 
homophobic 
hate crimes 


Three Georgetown University 
students have been assaulted in 
a series of what the Washington, 
D.C., police are now considering 
to be hate crimes. 

Over the past week there have 
been two seperate instances of 
students being beaten at off cam- 
pus locations. 

The attackers used anti-gay 
slurs and targeted one student 
because the t-shirt she was wear- 
ing had a slogan in support of 
gay rights. 

On Monday the crimes moved 
on campus, with a slur posted on 
the Gay, Lesbian and Transgen- 
der Center's door. 

Police and campus secu- 
rity are still investigating the 
crimes, and have not yet con- 
firmed whether or not the at- 
tackers were also students at 
Georgetown. 

The Unversity has increased 
police patrols in the area. 


— Marie Cushing 


Charges filed in 
alcohol-related 


‘death of Penn 


State freshman 


On Friday, State College police 
charged two students and frater- 
nities at Penn State in connection 
to the death of freshman Joseph 
Dado. 

Alpha Tau Omega and Phi 
Gamma Delta were each charged 
with one count of unlawful alco- 
hol-relative acts and one count of 
providing alcohols to minors. 

Joseph Dado, 18, had a blood- 
alcohol level of 0.169 when his 
body was discovered outside of 
the Phi Gamma Delta fraternity 
house. 

Two students were also 
charged — one for providing al- 
cohol before the fraternity party, 
and one Phi Gamma Delta who 
allowed Dado to drink in his 
room at the house. 


— Marie Cushing 


New TED 
conference 
opens at MICA 


The Maryland Institue College 
of Art is set to host a Technology, 
Entertainment and Design (TED) 
conference beginning today. 

The event, known as TEDx- 
MidAtlantic, is the brainchild of 
entrepreneur Dave Troy. With 
550 participants, it is one of the 
largest free TED conferences be- 
ing held this year. 

Troy arranged this confer- 
ence with the help of about 110 
volunteers. They had no formal 
organization backing the proj- 
ect. 


— Laura Muth 


Professor reinstated 
despite violation 
of harassment 


policy 

English instructor Thomas 
Thibeault has been reinstated at 
East Georgia College after being 
suspended in August for criticiz- 
ing and purportedly violating 
the campus’s sexual-harassment 
policy. 

The sexual-harassment charg- 
es that had been filed against him 
have also been dropped. 

At a public meeting during 
which the campus’s anti-ha- 
rassment policy was being ex- 
plained, Thibeault complained 
that the policy did not protect 
against students’ frivolous com- 
plaints. 


— Sarah Tan 


Yale sophomore 
found dead in 
dorm room; 
cause unknown 


Yale sophomore Andre Nar- 
cisse was found dead on Sunday 
morning in his room in the Bran- 
ford College suite at Yale. Police 
have not yet determined a cause 
of death, but they do not suspect 
foul play. 

Deans suspect that the cause 
might have been alcohol or drug 
use, and they plan to address 
their concerns with the cam- 
pus in the near future. Students 
held a vigil for him on Monday 
night. 


— Sarah Tan 


UC Berkeley to 
enroll more out 
of state students, 
decrease size of 
freshmen class 


Racial diversity at the UC 
Berkeley may drop due to state 
budget cuts. Like many other 
public universities, UC Berkeley 
is planning to accept more out 
of state applicants in the coming 
admissions year and to reduce 
the size of the freshman class for 
next fall. 

This move has been gradual 
throughout the past few years, 
and people have seen that as a re- 
sult, the diversity of the campus 
has also decreased, since many 
Californian applicants are from 
minority groups. 

Admissions officers plan to 
counteract the decreasing diver- 
sity by creating more outreach 
programs for Californian stu- 
dents and to attempt to recruit a 
more diverse out of state appli- 
cant pool. 


— Sarah Tan 


More universities 
offer journalism 
programs despite 
newspaper 
industry decline 


Despite the decline of the 
newspaper industry and a grim 
job outlook, enrollment in jour- 
nalism programs has reportedly 
risen at various universities. 

This rise has been attributed 
to courses changing focus toward 
relatively new technologies, such 
as multimedia Web publishing. 

Despite some criticisms that 
the programs overemphasize the 
“gadgets and gizmos”, propo- 
nents are quick to note that the 
curriculum teaches fundamental 
reporting skills as well as those 
necessary for students to expand 
in the rapidly changing field. 


— Sarah Tan 


A former University of Michigan student was unlawfully dismissed from the school’s dentistry program. 
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The University of Mississippi band may soon no longer be allowed to play the school’s 
famous fight song after fans have refused to stop chanting a controversial phrase. 


U. of Mississippi 


ment witha former student whom 
ajury found had been kicked out 


may lose school 
fight song over 
controversial chant 


Students and fans of football 
at the University of Mississippi 
have sung “From Dixie With 
Love” for the past twenty years. 
So why have school officials 
threatened to ban the song? 

Chancellor Dan Jones has 
said that the song will be 
banned if fans continue to chant 
“the South will rise again” dur- 
ing games. 

The phrase was commonly 
used by pro-segregationists dur- 
ing the University’s attempts to 
integrate in 1962. 

“The chant ‘the South will 
rise again’ reflects negatively ~ 
not only on the university but 
also on the progress we have 
made in athletics over the past 
two decades,” University Ath- 
letics Director Pete Boone said 
in a recent statement to the 
press. 

Banning of the phrase was 
first requested by the Student 
Government, and soon was sup- 
ported by the Faculty Senate and 
all of the athletics coaches at the 
University. 

The “From Dixie With Love” 
fight song is a mix of the two 
battle songs played during the 
Civil War: “Battle Hymn of the 
Republic” from the Union side, 
and the Confederate Army’s 
“Dixie.” 


— Marie Cushing 


U. of Michigan 
Settles case with 
former student 
after jury awards 
her $1.7 million for 
illegal dismissal 


The University of Michigan 
have made an undisclosed settle- 


of school for illegal reasons. 

The jury had awarded Alissa 
Zwick $1.7 million after finding 
that her dismissal from the Uni- 
versity’s dental school violated 
her rights to due process. 

Zwick claimed that she was 
dismissed from the program be- 
cause University professors and 
administrators were unwilling to 
make accomodations for her at- 
tention-deficit disorder. 

Neither party has released the 
details of the settlement. 


— Marie Cushing 


Jury awards 
$41,000 toa 
homeless man 
shot by student 
at Oregon State 


A jury awarded $41,000 in 
damages to a homeless man who 
had been shot and wounded by 
Oregon State fraternity mem- 
ber Joshua Grimes, who pleaded 
guilty to third-degree assault 
and unlawful use of a weapon’. 

The jury ruled that both 
Grimes and the local chapter 
of his fraternity, Alpha Gamma 
Rho, were responsible, but the 
national organization was not. A 
police search had revealed more 
than two dozen firearms in the 
frat house from which Dennis 
Sanderson was shot. 

Sanderson had _ reportedly 
been searching the trash bin in 
the alley behind the house for 
empty cans, but Grimes said 
that he had been aiming for the 
dumpster, not Sanderson. 


— Sarah Tan 


Johnson State lab 
closed after 

dozens of animals 
were found dead 


The animal lab at Johnson 
State College 
has been closed, 
with its direc- 
tor John Wrazen 
facing criminal 
charges, _ after 
dozens of rep- 
tiles and a few 
other animals 
were found dead 
or dying there in 
August. 

The animals 
were used pri- 
marily for dem- 
Oonstration and 
education —_pur- 
poses, not re- 
search. 


Investigations 
continue as to 
why the lab con- 
ditions were al- 


lowed to deterio- 
rate. 
has 


Wrazen 

also imported 
and stocked wild 
animals without 
apermit. — 
COURTESY OF WWWBRITANNICA.COM 

—Sarah Tan 
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you looked in the pea coat mom picked out for you? Follow | 


her fashion advice and pick out a sophisticated version of this classic look. 


When choosing a classic 
coal, mother knows best 


couple of days ago, 

I was brainstorm- 

ing ideas for this 

week's column 

with a friend late at 
night. She, a very fresh and clean- 
cut wearer of clothing, brought 
up the idea of sweaters and coats, 
which was then specified to just 
pea coats. 

In her eyes, “pea coats are 
very sexy on men,” although 
there does exist a very fine line 
between looking manly and 
looking effeminate when wear- 
ing one. So I did some thinking 
about the topic and decided that 
it would make for an interesting 
column. 

Many years ago, when I was 
still naive to the world of fashion, 
I had one go-to person for advice 


on things related to clothes: my 
mom. 

Just like your mom used to 
dress you, my mom dressed 
me. For the longest time I didn’t 
really think much of it (except 
for those awkward trips to the 
mall). 

However, I did 
eventually grow 
out of this phase 
and now dress 
myself. I must 
admit, though, 
that I still bounce 
ideas off my 
mom when we 
do go shopping 
together (which 
is nice because 
it gives us some- 
thing to connect 
over in this day 
and age). 

Nonetheless, when I was 
younger I was in need of a coat 
to keep me alive through the 
Canadian winter — so my mom 
suggested that I invest in a pea 
coat. 

The pea coat, as it was worn 
originally by sailors in the 
nineteenth century, is double- 
breasted and has over-sized la- 
pels. Made of heavy wool, it also 
contains slash pockets for your 
hands and is cut to your mid- 
thigh. 

The simplicity of the coat gar- 
ners it a lot of respect and sophis- 
tication. The classic pea coat is a 
navy color and the coat is stan- 
dard issue for the men and wom- 
en serving in the U.S. 


Siavash Raigani : 
Hop Couture 


It serves to show that you 
don’t need to be rich or have a 
flamboyant style to wear a pea 
coat, you just need to be confi- 
dent and maybe a little bit of a 
badass. 

Where and when do you 
Wear a pea coat, you ask? Well, 
though it may be woven out of 
wool, the pea coat may not be 
ideal for the snowy months. It 
is better to don your pea coat 
in autumn and spring when 
it’s chilly enough to constitute 
adding an outer layer. 

Wear your pea coat over a 
nice sweater of some sort and 
pair it with jeans, corduroy 
pants or any other decent-look- 
ing slacks. 

Throw on a little beanie or 
sailor’s hat and you will have 
pretty much mastered the 
style. 

But what say you? You don’t 
have any money to spend on 
a brand new, spiffy pea coat? 
Well don’t worry about it, be- 
cause if you hit up an Army 


surplus store, I promise you | 


will find a dozen 


or sO pea coats. 

The 
ing thing here is 
that if you man- 
age to find one 
that was issued 
by the Navy, 
you'd be hard 
pressed to find 
better qual- 
ity pea coat any- 
where else. 

Since they’re 
meant to last 
forever, the Navy coats are in- 
credibly well-made. That means 
buying a second-hand one is just 
as good as buying a new one, 
except it’s a hell of a lot cheaper. 
Just send it to the cleaners and 
it’ll be good as new. 

As for me, I never did buy 
that pea coat my mom suggested, 
probably because I couldn't find 
one that fit me just right. 

But I still always keep a keen 
eye out, for the day when that 
perfect pea coat comes along. 


Having a fashion crisis? Siavash is here 
to help! Send your questions and com- 
ments to hop.couture@jhunewsletter. 
com. 


Navy. 

Whether modern 
or trendy, all rendi- 
tions of the pea coat 
keep the structure 
and form remark- 
ably consistent with 
that of the classic, 
but come in differ- 
ent patterns and 
colors. These might 
include gray, camel 
or plaid. 

The collar of the 
pea coat is designed 
to be flipped up to 
protect you (and 
sailors) from the 
wind and rain that 
you so often encoun- 
ter on your morning 
walk to class. 

This is unlike the 
collar on your polo 
shirt, the popping 
of which serves no 
purpose other than 
to make you look 
like a tool. 

GQ Magazine 
Gentlemen’s 
Quarterly for those 
of you who don't 
know) recently did 
a big spread on the 
pea coat, using ac- 
tual U.S. Navy men 
to model the coats. 


COURTESY OF ‘ 5 
This Versace pea coat has that classic style, but at $1,250 
it might be out of your price range. Our columnist’s sug- 
gestion? Check out thrift stores for Navy-issued coats. 
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top me if you've seen 

this scene before: A 

man and a woman 

are madly in love, 

and he finally decides 
to pop the question. After watch- 
ing him stumble 
about like a mad- 
man figuring out 
how to do it, we 
| cut away to the 
heroine enter- 
ing the bedroom. 
The lights are 
low, Peter Ga- 
briel is crooning 
softly and roses 
and candles are 
everywhere. She 
gasps, then turns 
quickly to see her 
lover holding a 
velvet box. Duh, she’s going to 
say yes. 

While this is a grossly stereo- 
typical depiction of what will get 
your woman to say, “I do,” it does 
drive home a particularly impor- 
tant factor of sensational, spine- 
tingling sex: Ambience, along 
| with timing, is everything. 

It doesn’t matter how big you 
| claim you are or what mind blow- 
| ing tricks you can do with your 
tongue. If you choose the wrong 
time to show off these skills, you 
may just end your night icing 
those blue balls or re-watching 
“Mean Girls.” 

Movies have provided us with 
a plethora of ideas for how to 
“get in the mood.” From Bumble- 
bee blasting “Let’s Get It On” in 
“Transformers,” to the unapolo- 
getically epic kiss in the rain 
from “The Notebook,” our gen- 
eration, as the mass consumers 
of this type of media, have been 
spoon-fed the most efficient ways 
to get naked since before we even 


he food at Egyp- 
tian Pizza is, on the 
whole, quite deli- 
cious and the pric- 

ing reasonable. 
Although I have been a patron 
of the restau- 
rant for a long 
time, I still find 
myself some- 
times liking 
and sometimes 
questioning the 
thematic dé- 
cor, which can 
be overdone in 
some instances 
and cheap in 
others. | Case 
in point: You 
may find your- 
self sitting on a 
hard-cushioned 
chair and star- 


ing via  mir- 
ror-lined walls 
at dimly lit 


Egyptian ruins 
(molded plaster 
pillars and ran- 
domly _ placed 
red brick). Some 
find this appeal- 
ing; most likely, 
you will simply 
forget your sur- 
roundings after a few minutes of 
acclimation. The plastic chairs 
and matching marble-patterned 
tables are highly reminiscent of 
a beachside sandwich shop or in- 
expensive café of the late 1980s, 
but since Egyptian Pizza can 
deliver its slightly sweet, very 
moist pita bread pizzas and halal 
Middle Eastern entrées to your 
front door, this will probably not 


be an issue for the average under- 
graduate student living within its 
delivery area, which includes the 
Homewood Campus. 

That’s right, they deliver! I 
highly recommend that you give 
them a call one night when you 
are tired of the same five or 10 
dinner options in the area. In the 
past, I have found their delivery 
service a bit slow, but certainly no 
worse than that of other area de- 
livery joints. Compared to your 


normal nightly options, the food 


will certainly be higher in qual- 
ity and quite different in taste. 
Still, even if delivery is very 
tempting, I encourage you to take 
a shuttle ride (or befriend and co- 
erce someone with a car or Hop- 
kins van privileges) so that you 
can enjoy more freshly-cooked 
food and “get out” for one eve- 


Machi 
Dirty Business 


knew how to do the horizontal 
tango. Because of this, many of 
us have unrealistic expectations 
of sex and are vastly disappoint- 
ed when our expectations are not 
met. Of course, everybody has 


personal _ prefer- 
ences, and one 
girl’s turn-off is 
another girl's fe- 
tish.Some couples 
delight in engag- 
ing in sexual acts 
in public, others 
ql would rather die 
than do so. Am- 
bience certainly 


depends on your 
relationship and 
general taste, but 
one could argue 
that there are 
certain surefire ways to make or 
break sexy-time. 

This is something that guys 
need to come to terms with: 
There are moments when it sim- 
ply isn’t the right time. And no, 
('m not talking about our in- 
convenient monthly visits, but 
about those times when us girls 
just want to curl up and sleep, 
especially after already having 
long, wonderfully raunchy sex, 
but you're somehow still ready 
for round five. There’s nothing 
less appealing than a hand slid- 
ing up your leg when you're 
having a wonderful dream 
about finally getting a good 
night’s sleep. 

Nor, I should think, is it a 
great idea to pay your man a sur- 
prise visit the night he finds out 
his family dog died. 

I can’t speak for boys here, 
but on the female side, it’s actu- 
ally funny how quickly we can 
be turned off by the smallest 
incident. Having your man rip 


ning. A great many Baltimore 
residents will have heard of Bel- 
vedere Square, which houses not 
only Egyptian Pizza, but numer- 
ous other restaurants, four or so 
bars (including two wine bars), a 


off his clothes, only to find | 
he is wearing your under- 
wear, for example, might | 
do this. (Unless, of course, 

this is a massive turn-on | 
for you, then by all means 

take it away.) I was see- | 
ing a guy for a while who | 
was obsessed with zombie | 
movies. Guess what our 
baby making music was? 
The agonizing screams of 


frantic men and women | 
and the slow rip of their | 
living flesh being torn | 
from their bodies. Hot. 
Specific inclinations 


aside, music is arguably the 
most effectual ambience- | 
creator. From old favorites 
such as Marvin Gaye and 
Peter Frampton to the in- 
explicable use of French 
accordions in every roman- 
tic dinner scene, there’s a 
definite playlist for getting 
laid. Come on, would frats 
really have the success rate 
they have if it was just a bunch of 
drunkkids playing beer pong? It’s 
the dark, cave-like basement and 
pounding bass lines that respond 
to some pre-wired rhythm deep 
down in our loins and makes our 
libido scream for attention. 

Once bumping and grind- 
ing to Three 6 Mafia gets you 
two to the bedroom, there’s 
a myriad of genres to choose 
from for doing the actual deed. 
From R&B for slow, languid 
love-making to hard rock for 
balls-to-the-wall intensity or 
techno for frenetic, Energizer 
Bunny-esque sex, love and sex 
have permeated the lyrics and 
melodies of practically every 
song invented since cavemen 
pounded on gourds covered in 


AS 


Setting the scene for the night of your dreams 
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less of whatever faux-pas com- 
mitted before in terms of ambi- 
ence, you can usually rectify 
the situation by choosing the 
right song. 

That said, Ricky Martin is 
generally a deal-breaker in any 
scenario, or at least he should 
be. 

Sex should never just be 
about the physical in-out, in- 
out process. The entire experi- 
ence should be a treat for all of 
your senses, not just the ones 
below the belt. We may need to 
first and foremost satisfy our 
biological needs, but the fond 
memories associatef are what 
keep us coming back again and 
again, and ambience is the key 
ingredient. Serve it up every 


animal skins. Basically, regard- time. 


Koyptian pizza ollers a tasty oll-campus experience 


The pizzeria also delivers to the Homewood area for nights when you can’t make it out 


t 


the day and they do not take in 
visitors too excitedly. Tonight, 
though a slower weeknight, was 
no exception. Regardless, you 
will likely be received by a host 
within a minute of walking in 
the door and 


My friends had a burger with 
both regular and curly fries and 
the “Egyptian” equivalent of a 
pepperoni pizza — and they let 
me to try all of these items. 

The regular French fries are 
somewhat pathetic (very thinly 


rtd COURTESY OF GREG ROSSMAN 
Egyptian pizza's Middle Eastern food offers new experiences for Hopkins students, 


gourmet bakery and soup bar, a 
bookstore and several cafés. 

Having grown up in Balti- 
more, I can assure you that this is 
a relatively safe area surrounded 
by middle class and upper mid- 
dle class neighborhoods. 

You may have heard of a his- 
torical landmark, the Senator The- 
ater, which is a block away from 
the square. You will find this all 
a block south of the intersection 
of Northern Parkway and York 
Road. The latter street changes its 
name to Greenmount Avenue as 
you head south towards Home- 
wood Campus, but do not worry; 
Belvedere Square is much safer 
than the Greenmount Avenue 
with — which 
undergradu- 
ates may be 
familiar. As a 
note, you will 
find free park- 
ing if you do 
take the time to have a sit-down 
dinner at Egyptian Pizza as two 
friends and I decided to do. 

I generally have found the wait 
staff at Egyptian Pizza to be high- 
ly polite and somewhat attentive, 
though their energies typically 
seemed sapped by the end of 


Greg Rossman 
Guest Column 


St 


tonight we were 
given a choice of 
tables at which 
to sit. 

Our waiter 
was very patient 
when we took 
extra time to 
order, and was 
generally visible 
and available 
for please-refill- 
my-drink hand- 


cut and too bland tasting), but the 
curly fries consistently come out 
with the perfect, classic curly fry 
flavor and are cut slightly thicker. 
The burger was not the best burg- 
er of my life, but was definitely sa- 
tiating and not disagreeable at all. 
The moist patty was placed on a 
slightly grilled bun and is surely a 
great backup for any dinner com- 
panion who does not like adven- 
turing into new food territory. 

As the restaurant keeps to an 


flailings. Islamic dietary code, the pepper- 
She also oni contains no pork, and as beef 

tried very dili- is much more to my taste, I found 

gently to be my friend’s pepperoni pizza de- 

hospitable and __licious. The pepperoni was salty 

mildly talkative, rather than overly oily. 

though it looked While in the past I have 


as though she 


greatly enjoyed their uniquely 
had just pulled 


flavored “India Chicken” and 


an all-nighter “Middle Eastern Lamb” based 
for a Organic pizzas, tonight I ordered veg- 
Chemistry exam etarian. I got an old favorite, 
(maybe I’'vebeen the “Astoria” pizza, with black 


at Hopkins too 
long when I read 
that much into 
someone’s looking tired). 

As for the food, it was as 
good as always tonight. Some- 
times when you get delivery, 
the homemade hummus or baba 
ganush appetizer dips seem less 
fresh (though the oven baked 
pita is sealed in a plastic bag 
where it remains as delicious 
and moist as ever). The food is 
never bad, and was in fact on 
the fresher side tonight, helped 
by the fact of our choosing to 
dine in. In the past I have gotten 
highly satisfying Middle East- 
ern dishes here (though they 
give you a bit too much “Middle 
Eastern salad” and merely a 
reasonable amount of the main 
dish). 

Tonight I 
again had the 
baba ganush, 
which I con- 
sider to prob- 
ably be among 
the best tasting in all of Balti- 
more. Their hummus is equally 
fresh and flavorful. If you like 
grape leaves, you will find theirs 
to be of the drier variety, not 
drenched in olive oil like those. 
available at University Minimart 
on Saint Paul. 


olives, marinated and_ fresh- 
ly grilled eggplant, and feta 
cheese. 

The crust of all their pizzas 
is similar to oven-warm, moist 
pita bread in fluffiness and 
taste. While their tomato sauce 
is slightly sweet, it is balanced 
by a moist and surely fattety- 
ing layer of utterly delectable 
cheese, whether it is a mixture 
of mozzarella and feta, or fon- 
tina. 

The eggplant has come out 
so-so occasionally, but tonight 
it was perfect. Finally, the olives 
were not the shriveled cheap 
ones a chain restaurant uses, 
but apparently fresher, likely 
hand-chopped black olives. 

A perfectly filling personal 
10-inch pizza is about $9-10 and 
the care put into that one pizza's 
cooking will be well worth it. 

If you have room for dessert, 
I would recommend trying their 
Baklava, which I have enjoyed in 
the past. Tonight I ordered choe- 
olate ganache raspberry cake. 
Though it was presented pictur- 
esquely and was fairly delicious, 
it had a nonetheless store-bought, 
prepackaged taste. I would not 
waste your appetite on this in a 

restaurant that has so many other 
unique, freshly made, savory and 
sweet options. 
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Waiting on the SGA 


SGA finally returned from its fall 
recess this week to debate the Hop-’ 
kins Kicks Butts (HKB) proposal to 
ban smoking on campus. . . Wait, 
was it not in recess? Has it been 
meeting all year? In that case, we 
apologize. Because of the lack of any 
action, or any news of possible ac- 
tion on the part of the SGA, this page 
thought SGA had not been meeting. a resolution debated, even if it was 
Our mistake. tabled, at this week’s SGA meet- 

A quick glance at the SGA Twit- ing. 
ter account shows that the most Unfortunately, the response 


elections and get oriented. But the 
school year started two months ago, 
and SCA had ample time to plan 
over the summer. Where have our 
SGA members been? 

Still, after this 1s published 
a condemnation of the attempted 
campus-wide smoking ban by 
HKB last week, it was nice to see 


recent SGA “tweet” that was not 
merely announcing a change in 
the location of its meeting was on 
Sept. 19. They have not updated 
the senate meeting minutes in 
three weeks. We have received 
more e-mails from the SGA about 
the young alumni tent than about 
any meaningful action it has tak- 
en. All this from a group that cam- 
paigned to increase transparency 
as well as implement more effec- 
tive communication techniques. 
But perhaps we should lower our 
expectations when considering an 
institution that readily welcomed 
a freshman candidate whose cam- 
paign claimed the mock-support 
of “Hopkins Samurais” in the 
wake of the tragic killing in late 
September. 
ile the bi-monthly “senior 
spotlight” e-mails have been cute, 
we expected a little more from our 
elected officials. The News-Letter 
feels it has been more than accom- 
modating, allowing the SGA ad- 
equate time to carry out freshman 


came a little late to save some Hop- 
kins events, such as Hookah and 
Hemp on the Beach. Their cur- 
rently unpassed resolution states 
that “the SGA is also strongly op- 
posed to the imposition of a fine on 
smoking and a ban on events that 
romote tobacco” citing the limit- 
ing of the “expression of rights” of 
other student groups as reason for 
their lack of pura for the HKB 
roposal. Too little, too late. 
ad SGA been more decisive at 
an earlier date, perhaps this event 
would have been saved. Instead 
HKB has been allowed to speak on 
behalf of students without an oppo- 
sition voice until last week’s edito- 
rial. 

We are optimistic that with this 
resolution, the SGA will begin to 
fulfill its role as student advocates. 

This page is not attempting to be 
overly critical, nor is it alleging that 
all members of the SGA are failing 
their constituents. But it is time for 
the SGA to respond. Perhaps this 
editorial will provoke it to do so. 
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Language in The News-Letter: 
Sel an example! 


In today’s society, political 
correctness is paramount. Why, 
then, are we not mindful of cor- 
rectness when discussing people 
with disabilities? Derogatory 
terms for people with disabilities 
are engrained in our speech. 

In any conversation among 
college students, it is not unusual 
to hear “retarded,” “gimp,” or 
“midget.” People use these words, 
fully aware of their negative con- 
notations. However, many are 
ignorant of the connotations of 
the widely used word, “handi- 
capped.” 

In parking lots, signs indicate 
“handicapped parking.” Office 
Buildings have their “handi- 
capped entrance”. Many rest- 
rooms offer “handicapped stalls.” 
But we used this label without 
realizing that the term “handi- 
capped” is a negative term for a 
person with a disability. 

Dictionary.com defines “handi- 
cap” as “any disadvantage that 
makes success more difficult.” 
Obviously, this definition has 
many negative connotations. By 
using the word “handicapped” 
to describe people with a dis- 
ability, we imply that they have 
something wrong with them; 
the population of people with 
disabilities disagrees with this 
assessment. They see their dis- 
abilities as attributes or personal 
traits, not as something negative 
that needs to be eliminated. There 
is an urban legend that the term 
“handicapped” stems from the 
action of begging with one’s cap 
in their hand. This connotation 
remains, stigmatizing people 
with disabilities as poor, useless 
members of society. 

Students of the “Disability in 
Society” Freshman Seminar here 
at Hopkins would like to encour- 
age The News-Letter to set an ex- 
ample for its readers, by not re- 
ferring to people with disabilities 
as “handicapped people.” 


— Katie Malzbender, Freshman 


The News-Letter should not 
use inappropriate language 


In the history of the United 
States, various descriptive terms 
have been established which are 
no longer acceptable. As the times 
change, people learn that what 
once might have been a normal 
expression, cannot be used any- 
more because it has developed a 
negative connotation. These ex- 
pressions may be racially or sex- 
ually offensive; in addition, the 
terms referring to people with 
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disabilities may be offensive. 

In your article about our class’s 
examination of various buildings 
for their accessibility for people 
with disabilities, you mentioned 
the word “handicapped” various 
times. I would like to inform you 
that this word is no longer accept- 
able in modern speech. [The word 
“handicapped” is not a proper 
term to describe someone’s con- 
dition if he or she mentally or 
physically disabled. 

Many disability rights advo- 
cates despise the term “handi- 
cap” because of its old-fashioned 
attitudes towards impairments. 
It is now considered offensive be- 
cause it has a negative connota- 
tion. To describe “a handicapped 
entrance,” now it is acceptable to 
say “the entrance for people with 
disabilities.” 

The handicapped term con- 
notes that the person is disadvan- 
taged and is not able to function 
at the same level as other non- 
disabled people. It specifically 
classifies them, doubts their ac- 
complishments, and limits their 
capabilities. 

By using this negative term, 
we are setting up the basis for 
further discrimination. We must 
eliminate the usage of this word 
because it offends those with dis- 
abilities by limiting their poten- 
tial to live a “normal” life. 


— Erika Sanchez, Freshman 


Issue on the article on 
Disability and Society 
seminar’s presentation 


This is a letter to address a gen- 
eral concern of numerous Johns 
Hopkins faculties and students. | 
am a student in the Disability & 


ETTERSTOT 


Society seminar, and I stumbled 
upon an issue that has distressed 
many last week. 

Firstly, our group’s presenta- 
tion on Ames Hall mentioned the 
word “handicapped.” Also, the 
article on our class’s presenta- 
tions contained the word “handi- 
capped” several times. 

Although “handicapped” has 
been (wrongfully) coined for cen- 
turies, words like “handicap” or 
“handicapped” are 
and even belittling in referring to 
the people with disability. 

The Merriam-Webster Diction- 
ary defines the word “handicap” 
as “a disadvantage that makes 
achievement unusually difficult.” 
Here, disability is described as 
a drawback and a substandard 


erroneous 


characteristic. 

However, 
not be seen as a “disadvantage” 
but as a certain type of cultural 
diversity. The human population 
has lived with numerous physi- 
cal and mental disabilities, and 
as the 21st century dawned, the 
public seized to see disability as 
curses and punishments but as 
another type of phenotype. 

Therefore, the politically cor- 
rect way of referring to the popu- 
lation with disability is “people 
with disability.” As our presen- 
tation group and the press uti- 
lized the wrong words to refer 
to the population with disability, 
countless number of people was 
strongly offended. 

I acknowledge the fact that our 
group has made a fatal mistake in 
using the word “handicapped” 
and desire to inform the press and 
the JHU community of the politi- 
cally correct method of calling 
those who “have disabilities.” 


disability should 


— Moses Song, Freshman 


Editor’s Note: In the article “Disability study examines campus access,” 
the word “handicapped” was used twice. Though this word was used by some 
students during their presentation on disability access, The News-Letter 
should have been more diligent in making sure the language met our style 
guidelines. The Associated Press Stylebook states that the word “handicap 
... should be avoided in describing a disability.” However, the Stylebook also 
states that the terms “disabled or handicapped” should not be used “unless it 


is clearly pertinent to a story.” 
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By MAC SCHWERIN 


ow you feel about 
a core curriculum 
depends _ largely 
on your feelings 
about college in 
general — about what you be- 
lieve a college should provide 
and what purpose an advanced 
degree serves. The prevailing 
attitude in the United States has 
traditionally been skewed to- 
wards broad instruction in the 
“liberal arts”: even research uni- 
versities such as Hopkins adhere 
to a basic form of credit distribu- 
tion in which the student must 
demonstrate proficiency in a 
wide area of subject matter while 
pursuing advanced study in one 
discipline. 

Sucha program represents the 
middle ground. On the extremes 
are schools with no core curri- 
cula (Middlebury, Brown, etc.) 
and schools for which the man- 
dated curriculum dominates the 
undergraduate agenda. The most 
famous examples of this latter 
group include Columbia College 
and St. John’s, which both struc- 
ture their curricula around major 
works of the Western canon. 

The immediate advantages 
of the core curriculum are obvi- 
ous, especially when considered 
in light of our political and eco- 
nomic circumstances. America’s 
educational system is unique in 
that its objective is not career train- 
ing. Our universities are not trade 
schools. The same cannot be said 
for Western Europe, China or vir- 
tually any other developed nation. 
It is important to note that even 
the most prestigious institutions of 
foreign countries cater specifically 
to professionals. Even in France, 
birthplace of the enlightenment 
and modern philosophical think 
ing, the educational system is 
highly ramified. Their Grand Ecoles 
prepare students for political ad- 
ministration, science, business or 
law almost exclusively. 

Structured, linear education 
is born out of necessity in other 
parts of the world, where job 
markets consist of tight indus- 

try niches that seek out the most 
highly trained candidates. If you 


Michael Schwerin is a junior writ- 
ing seminars major from Oyster 
Bay, N.Y. 


OPINIONS 


The Student Discourse: 


Core Curriculum at Hopkins 


This week we introduce a series of debates about lile at Hopkins, The Student Discourse. 
In this edition, two writers discus the merits of establishing a set of core curriculum at Hopkins. 


The Negative 


do not have the pedigree, you 
will not get the job. In contrast, 
America’s free markets favor in- 
novation. College graduates typi- 
cally work several kinds of jobs 
in various industries before set- 
tling down. As a result, Ameri- 
can businesses do not look for 
experience per se — they expect 
that employees will accrue most 
of their knowledge through on- 
the-job training. Instead, they 
look for students with a wider 
range of academic successes: stu- 
dents who can adapt and grow. 
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All of this might suggest that a 
strong core curriculum is the most 
advantageous program; inaddition 
to rounding out students cultur- 
ally, it best prepares graduates for 
the constantly shifting landscape 
of American industry. However, 
two recent developments have 
undermined this logic. The first is 
the growing tide of globalization, 
which continues to break down 
market barriers and pit students 
against each other in a pan-na- 
tional competition for job security. 
The American economy may still 
be the largest and most influential, 
but international markets are rap- 
idly gaining ground, and while we 
may not discriminate against inex- 
perience they most certainly will. 


| So, 
_ don't know who 
_ Captain Ahab is? 


The second development is the 
advent of Wikipedia, which, though 
not revolutionary in itself, epitomiz- 
es the changing nature of knowl- 
edge and education. Never before 
has information been so exhaus- 
tively catalogued or so widely ac- 
cessible. Public domain efforts have 
put a dizzying array of resources 
at our fingertips; consequently, it 
is easier to self-educate now than it 
ever was. Type a topic into Google 
and within milliseconds you will 
have the means to learn everything 
you needed to know about it. 


you really 


“Well, no... 


But theoretical knowledge is 
not the same as practical knowl- 
edge; this is an important distinc- 
tion. Only at a university will you 
learn how to properly apply prin- 
ciples and gain valuable experi- 
ence in making practical use of in- 
formation. Colleges, then, have a 
duty to go beyond the basic. If stu- 
dents want to learn the rudiments 
of many different subjects, these 
interests can be independently 
fostered. Indeed, they should be 
— education can be its own reward. 
But if they want to best prepare for 
life after the academic bubble, they 
should pursue a focused program 
of study, one that a core curricu- 
lum would be more likely to hinder 
than help. 


_Tman engineer | 


By LOGAN QUINN 


f you do not know what 

biological taxonomic king- 

dom humans belong to, 

stop reading. If you do not 

know what the Freudian 
ego is, stop reading. If you do not 
know who wrote The Republic, 
stop reading. Or rather, maybe 
you should start. 

To be fair, it is not your fault. It 
is not your fault. If | keep repeat- 
ing myself like Robin Williams 
in Good Will Hunting maybe it 


uf 
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will become true — and I bet you 
all get that reference, especially if 
you missed the ones above. 

Still, too many of us lack ex- 
perience and knowledge outside 
of our own respective fields. I bet 
all biology majors answered the 


| first one with ease, but I am not 


equally as confident that they 
were able to identify the last two. 
I am only slightly poking fun at 
bio majors; I know you guys are 
smart. I took Orgo. Students in 
other majors would have equal 
difficulty answering a biology 


| question of similar difficulty. But 


the fact remains that as college 
students that will (hopefully) 
graduate from an elite univer- 
sity, we should be well versed in 


The Affirmative 


all academic disciplines, and not 
only limited to our specific major. 
As of now, we are failing pretty 
hard. 

Look, I am on your side. I like 
the status quo that lets me take 
History of Medicine as both a Hu- 
manities distribution and writ- 
ing intensive course. But more 
than that, I wish high schools 
were held to a certain standard 
that required graduating se- 
niors have a basic knowledge in 
the various academic pursuits. 
If high school students came to 
college adequately prepared, we 
would not need to have our ten- 
ured professors impart their in- 
sights into Fitzgerald’s The Great 
Gatsby here and we could focus 
on a more specialized and nar- 
row approach. 

Sadly, this is not the case. And 
because kids are not showing up 
to freshman orientation with an 
understanding of Pascal's Princi- 
ple, the derivative of my previous 
statement becomes important 
— because students do not gain 
a basic knowledge in high school, 
we have an obligation to teach it 
to them here. 

Think about it this way: you 
value your $200,000+ diploma, 
right? It’s important to you that 
people respect how hard you 
worked to earn it. Hopkins is one 
of the most academically chal- 
lenging universities in the world 
and you deserve to be acknowl- 
edged for your efforts. Do you not 
think it undermines how people 
perceive your English diploma 
when they meet your fellow stu- 
dent who can not accurately at- 
tribute “The Wasteland” to T.S. 
Eliot? Does your history degree 
seem somehow less impressive 
when your fellow student thinks 
that the “Rape of Nanking” hap- 
pened in the back room of a mas- 
sage parlor? I know I feel like 
my Political Science background 
seems tremulous at best when 
I meet a student who can not 
name 10 U.S. Presidents (the ex- 
change usually goes as follows: 

“uhh, Obama, Bush, Washington, 
uhh Jefferson, umm John Franklin 
Kennedy, Lincoln, and uhh, umm.... 
wait, hold on...” at which point I 
can not help but reveal my disap- 
pointment: “You have got to be 
kidding me”). 

There is a certain level of 
knowledge we should have ac- 
quired upon our graduation, if 


With the exception of editori- 

als, the opintons expressed here are 
those of the contributors. They are 
not necessarily those of The Johns 
Hopkins News-Letter. 


for no other reason than so that 
we do not make fools of ourselves 
at dinner parties. I know we have 
distribution requirements  cur- 
rently. We need something like 20 
distribution credits and 12 credits 
of writing intensive courses or 
whatever. I only care insofar as 
I complete my graduation clear- 
ance. 

However, these weak attempts 
at making students more round- 
ed individuals usually end up 
with students staying in major for 
their W credits where the qual- 
ity of writing expected and the 
demands of the classes are often, 
though not always, diminished. 
For example, I got an E credit for 
Environment and Your Health, an 
upper level Public Health course. 
It was definitely not an engineer- 
ing course and it was definitely 
not heavily contingent on my 
math skills. So instead of using 
these distribution requirements 
to drift away from our respec- 
tive comfort zones, students are 
just taking advantage of the sys- 
tem; we are using the distribution 
classes as a way to get an “easy A.” 
The policy rewards students who 
stumble into a course like Intro to 
Business instead of students who 
challenge themselves to delve into 
economic theory. 

So if we are going to do this 
(and we have to do this unless 
the current failures of the Ameri- 
can high school education are 
addressed), we should do it right 
and establish a core curriculum. 

Let’s actually mold well-rounded 
students who can hold their own 
in any discussion. Again, I wish 
we did not have to do this here, 
1 would love to single-mindedly 
pursue my chosen academic 
discipline, forsaking the physi- 
cal sciences and their cohorts, 
but the high schools are failing. 
I constantly meet freshmen who 
can mot tell me the plotline of 
Macbeth and can not recall the 
name of the captain in Melville’s 
Moby Dick. They can not tell the 
difference between plant and an- 
imal cells. They can not identify 
the causes of World War I. 

And until they are able to do 
these things, it is our job to en- 
sure that they learn them here. 


Logan Quinn is a senior public health 
major from Honolulu, Hi. He is the 
opinions editor for The News-Letter. 


The Uniairness of “Fair Trade” 


opkins’s Pura 

Vida Café 

prides itself 

on being the 

first “fair trade, 

certified organic Pura Vida 

coffeehouse in the Baltimore 

area,” as its Web site declares. 

Fair trade, as opposed to free 

trade, demands that trade is 

only permitted on terms that 

meet certain economic and 
environmental conditions. 

Hopkins is not alone in join- 

ing the fair trade bandwagon. 

It seems to be Hollywood's lat- 

est fashion as celebrities such 


as the members of Coldplay, should be market price 
Angelina Jolie and Bono talk forced to pay. e ° for coffee is 
frequently about making trade Fair trade is Prate i k Da l m la extremely 
“fair” Their intentions appear paternalism low. Jer6ni- 


to be noble and humane — a 
grand effort to lift developing 
countries out of poverty and 
“protect” them from the ups 
and downs of the free market. 
However, as Nobel-win- 
ning economist Milton Fried- 
man said, “One of the great 
mistakes is to judge policies 
and programs by their in- 
tentions rather than their re- 
sults.” And the results of such 
a policy of “fairness” are, 
most often, cruel unfairness. 
Unlike free trade, which is 
by definition a mutually ben- 
eficial agreement, fair trade 


cannot help but harm every more than it helps. 
party involved. Artificially raising wages 
It is harmful, first, to the means that international 


De a 
Prateik Dalmia is a sophomore inter- 
national studies major from Novi, 
Mich. 


American consumer because 
it ignores the laws of sup- 
ply and demand. It hikes up 
prices under the assumption 
that government officials can 
establish a price fairer than 
the market. But who is to say 
what price is fair? If countries 
freely choose to make a trade 
because they believe it in their 
best-interest, is that not fair? 
As Cato Institute associate 
policy analyst James Bovard 
said, “Fair trade means gov- 
ernment officials decide what 
Americans should be allowed 
to buy and what prices they 


in international commerce.” 
The American consumer is 
robbed of a fair price. And as 
a consequence of this, he will 
have less money to invest in 
productive industries, result- 
ing in an overall decline in 
the American economy. 
Proponents of fair-trade 
would say that wealthy na- 
tions such as America can af- 
ford to suffer a little ifit means 
the development of less for- 
tunate nations. But this too 
proves to be false as fair trade 
protectionism harms devel- 
oping countries significantly 


companies can afford to 
employ fewer develop- 
ing country workers and 
are more likely to look 


elsewhere for labor. There 
will be fewer opportunities 
for hard-working, impover- 
ished workers just looking to 
make a decent living. 

Not only does fair trade 
diminish opportunities in 
developing countries, but it 
lures workers into pursuing 
opportunities which are not 
“the most productive use of 
their energy,” as economist 
Gene Callahan puts it. How 
does this happen? 

Today, there is an over- 
abundance of coffee grow- 
ers competing and thus the 


mo Bollen, Director of a Fair 
Trade coffee cooperative in 
Guatemala, complains of this 
and said that this is why, “we 
need fair trade now more 
than ever.” 

Actually, this is why we 
need free trade more than 
ever. As Callahan says, “By 
paying more than the market 
price for coffee — the authen- 
tically fair price — fair traders 
send a signal to people in de- 
veloping countries to join an 
already overcrowded field.” 
Fair trade leads to an over- 
abundance of coffee farmers 
and of coffee which leads to 
lower prices and wages. Fair 
trade increases the problem 
for which it claims to be the 
solution. 

Callahan adds that artifi- 
cially-set wages, “lure coffee 


both.” 


farmers away from pursu- 
ing better-paying jobs that 
would enrich the diversity 
of a developing country’s 
economy.” Fair trade is a 
policy that “undercuts the 
very sustainability it wants 
to promote.” Every cup of 
coffee bought at Pura Vida 
Café works to prevent devel- 
oping countries from climb- 
ing out of poverty. If you are 
concerned with the environ- 
ment, buy shade-grown cof- 
fee — a free market variety 
sold frequently by Starbucks 
that saves approximately 2.3 
square feet of rainforest per 
cup (according to an article 
by Arbor Day Foundation in 
The Daily Green). 

In the long-run, protection- 
ism and government involve- 
ment in the free market is 
never in anyone’s best interest. 
Fair trade proponents fail to 
see this because, as Friedman 
said, “underlying most argu- 
ments against the free market 
is a lack of belief in freedom 
itself.” People turn to the gov- 
ernment out of fear of the “op- 
pression” of corporations and 
the ups and downs of the mar- 
kets. In reality, however, peo- 
ple should fear the oppression 
of the government itself. 

The lesson to be drawn is, 
to quote Friedman one last 
time, “A society that puts 
equality before freedom will 
get neither. A society that 
puts freedom before equal- 
ity will get a high degree of 
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For Family Weekend 
One Day Only! 


Nolan’s is open for lunch 


Saturday, Nov. 7th 11:30am-2pm(Family Weekend) 


Pre-GAWE : 
LUNCH @ Nols 


Looking for a bite to eat before the game? 
Join us for lunch at Nolan's on 
Saturday, November 7th. We'll be 
Serving all your Nolans favorites. 
* Scrumptious salad bar 
* Made-to-order pastas 
* Made-to-order omelets 


nnan’s * Pizza, burgers & fries 
* Mouth watering desserts 


—= I dan * Special “tailgate” Menu 
aie items also available 


Dining Dollars, Meal Exchange 
Cash, JCash, 
Credit & Debit Cards welcome. 
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b The King of 
Pop lives on 


By SARAH SALOVAARA 
Staff Writer 


This Athiete of the Wee 
doesn't horse around. 


Four months after Michael Jackson’s 
unexpected death, “This Is It,’ a 
compilation of rehearsal footage from 
what was to be a 50-show residency 

in London, has been released for a two 


Maxi Gumprecht resmbles other Athletes of 
the Week in many ways. She trains hard, 
works on her form, and practices often. 
So what makes her different? 


She does all of this on a horse. 


week run. See page Bu. 


The movie is comprised of music and 
i dance rehearsals of practically 
: all of Jackson’s greatest hits. The audience 
ig is treated with complete and live 
renditions of everything from “I Want You 
Back” to&Smooth Criminal,” “Man in the 
Mirror,’ Beat It” and everything else you 
might expect. 


see MJ, page BS 


Photos courtesy of Maxi Gumprecht y 
Brian Shell/Graphics Staff 
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Your WEEKEND 


* Check out the Lindy 500, 
a limousine scavenager 
hunt, B2. 


SCIENCE 


* It may have a funny name, 
but this is a serious pro- 
cedure. Learn more about 
the Whipple Surgery, B8. 
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Baltimore 


AMOI 


Thursday 


Peeping Tom, the Human 
Condition Art Exhibition 
8:30 p.m. 

The Windup Space, 

10-12 W. North Ave 


oe 


° | 


Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde 

8 p.m. (Also on Saturday at 8 p.m. 
and Sunday at 2 p.m.) 

Anne Arundel Community College 
101 College Parkway 


Victor Fleming’s 1941 adapta- 
tion of the Robert Louis Steven- 
son novel stars Spencer Tracy 
as the titular scientist oppo- 
site Ingrid Bergman and Lana 
Turner. This 2 p.m. screening is 
preceded by a1 p.m. talk by the 
Baltimore Sun movie critic Mi- 
chael Sragow. 


Friday 
Stephen Lynch 


8 p.m. 
Lyric Opera House 


COURTESY OF WHATARERECORDS 


With topics that cover superhe- 
roes, Satan and the Special Olym- 
pics, Stephen Lynch is easily one 
of the most versatile singing co- 
medians working today. See the 
comic perform hits that include 
’That’s Why Mommy Left Us,” 
“Then She Farted” and “What 
If The Guy From The Smashing 
Pumpkins Lost His Car Keys?” 


Baltimore Symphony 
Orchestra 

8 p.m. 

Meyerhoff Symphony Hall, 
1212 Cathedral St. 


Soprana Susanna Phillips per- 
foms Mozart arias with Marin Al- 
sop and the Baltimore Symphony 
Orchestra. The program also in- 
cludes Mahler’s Symphony No. 4. 


Hos, Hookers, Call Girls 
and Rent Boys’ Reading 

7 p.m. to 9 p.m. 

Aromic Books, 

3620 Falls Road 


Prostitute-turned-editor David 
Henry Sterry does a reading from 
his book Hos, Hookers, Call Girls 
and Rent Boys, which human- 
izes the men and woman of the 
sex trade by telling their stories. 
Shawna Kenney also reads. 


Saturday 


Veteran’s Day Swing Dance 
7:30 p.m. 

B&O Railroad Museum, 

901 W. Pratt St. 


Swing dance to the live music of 
Dale Corn and Orchestra, with a 
half-hour lesson at 7:30 p.m. Re- 
freshments included. 


Fell’s Point Haunted 
Pubwalk 

7 p.m. 

735 S Broadway 


Take a tour of some of the 
neighborhood’s most haunted 
pubs. You may feel hairs stand 
on the back of your neck from 
the chilly air or from a polter- 
geist, but don’t worry — just 
buy a drink, relax and listen to 
haunted tales. 


COURTESY OF MOVIEOVERDOSE 


Alpha Phi Casino Night 


Saturday 
night the sis- 
ters of Alpha 
Phi will be 
rolling out the 
red carpet, for- 
mal attire and 
roulette tables 
for a night of 
gambling — in 
support of 
the Alpha Phi 
foundation. 


The third 
annual Alpha 
Phi Casino 


night starts at 


| | 7:30 p.m. in the Glass Pavilion. 


This event is sure to please sea- 
soned gamblers with its profes- 
sional dealers, while those less 


| | interested in gambling can enjoy 


the food and entertainment. 

All levels are welcome to come 
and play even if your skills are 
rusty, or you don’t remember all 
the rules. 

Each guest receives a chip 
| voucher upon entry to play 
| games. Take your chances at 
| Texas Hold’em poker, blackjack, 
| craps or roulette. 

At the end of the night, chips 
are traded in for raffle tickets, 
which you can enter in a variety 
of raffles for gift certificates and 
Hopkins paraphernalia. The raf- 
fle drawing will be at 10:15 p.m. 
There is a special Greek chal- 
lenge for all Hopkins fraternity 
gentlemen. The fraternity that 
wins the most chips by the end 
of the night will win a free tail- 
gate party at The Greene Turtle in 
Fell’s Point. 

In past years, Elvis has made 


@eeeeeeeeeoed 


‘COURTESY OF WWWJHUALPHAPHIORG 
Sisters of Alpha Phi dress up for their annual Casino Night. 


Movie Showing 


ee 
THEY CALLED Him ED Be 


PP AS A 


The Hustler (Revival) 
Saturday, Nov. 7 — 12PM. 
Charles Theatre 
Check (410) 727-FILM or 
http://www.thecharles.com for showtimes 
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an appearance, and many impul- 
sive lovers have snapped photos 
in the makeshift wedding chapel. 
This year promises even more 
fun Vegas-style surprises. 
Tickets can be purchased from 
any Alpha Phi sister, or from the 
table on the Breezeway on Friday 
from 10 to 1 p.m. Tickets are $7 
when purchased in advance but 
bump up to $9 at the door on the 


night of the event. T-shirts will | 
sale on the Breeze- | - 


also be on 
Way. 

This event falls during Par- 
ent’s Weekend, and families are 


encouraged to attend. Give your | | 


parents a little taste of Greek life | 
on campus. It’s time to get com- 
petitive with Mom and Dad. 

All proceeds from Casino 
Night go to the Alpha Phi foun- 
dation, which provides scholar- 
ships for women and funds pro- 
grams that support cardiac care | 
and research. Take a gamble and 
save a heart. 


— Stephanie Mezyk | 


~ Family Weekend 


Friday 


10.a.m. to 5 p.m. 

Registration 

Classes open for observation 
1 p.m. to 4 p.m. 

Parent's College 

5:15 p.m. to 6 p.m. 

Wine and Cheese Reception 


Saturday 


11 a.m. to 1 p.m. 

Phi Mu Parent's Brunch 
1 p.m. to 3 p.m. 

JHU Football Game 


For the full schedule, check out 
http://web.jliu.edu/studenttife/par- 
ent_resources/Family_Weekend_ 
2009. html 


Scavenger hunt participants enjoy the fest 


Lindy 900: A 


Have you ever wanted to ride 
around in a limo while search- 
ing for elusive hidden objects 
and drinking booze all day 
long? 

Well here’s your chance. 

Miller Lite and Lindy Promo- 
tions are putting on the Third 
Annual Lindy 500 Baltimore 
Limo Scavenger Hunt this Satur- 
day, Nov. 7 from 3 to 10 p.m. 

There’s no such thing as a 
free lunch though, and regis- 
tration for each team of 10 runs 
at a pricey $550. Don’t worry 


| though, this includes a com- 


Falling Into Hate : 


verybody always talks 

about falling in love. 

We have movies about 

it, books about it, 

greeting card indus- 
tries about it, holidays, candles, 
expressions and candy (both in 
the sense of the delectable treats 
and Mandy Moore). 

But I’m not here to talk about 
love today. I’m here to give voice 
to its neglected, industry-less 
brother: hate. People usually try 
to shove the “H” word under the 
rug because everyone knows that 
hate is bad. 

As young children we're 
taught to curb our aggressive 
feelings and channel them into 
art projects and 
pillow — punch- 
ing. As adults, if 
we fail to keep 
up a facade of so- 

cial grace we are 
shunned. 

Statistics even show that in- 


/ mates look down on other in- 


mates whom they view as being 


abnormally angry. 

If only we could have a world 
without hate, where we could 
continuously tolerate one an- 
_other and everything was always 

| sunshine and rainbows and pup- _ 
Pies = SC ing in love, but the opposite. k- 


Emma Brodie 
Emma’s Dilemma 


It’s ironic because I suspect the 
reason hatred got a bad rap in the 
first place is that people didn’t 
know how to curb their reactions 
to it, not because it’s inherently 
bad. 

Everyone knows that hate 
leads to awkwardness, unpleas- 
antness and violence. However, 
hate isn’t always a bad thing. Af 
ter all, righteous indignation is a 
form of hatred, right? 

And, by the same token, love 
can have all the same side effects 
as hate, only they’re more ac- 
ceptable because they are “in the 
name of love.” 

If someone you have no feel- 
ings for loves you, it can cause 
just as much dis- 
comfort as hate, if 
not more because 
when someone 
has positive feel- 
ings for you, you 
automatically 
feel a little more responsible for 
them. 

As for violence, if you're a 
woman between the ages of 18 
and 30, you are most likely to be 


brutally murdered by someone 
who once loved you. So much for 
love being a soft, cushy panacea! 


Falling in hate is a lot like fall- 


After you've gathered five or 
six of these reasons (small stupid 
things they’ve done, ridiculous 
statements they’ve made, etc.) all 
it takes is one large indiscretion 
on their part to send you reeling 
into hate. 

And after that there’s no going 
back; you feel a burn at the men- 
tion of their name or the sight of 
their face like a diuretic surge 
through your consciousness. 
Eventually the burn gets so bad 
that you can’t hold it back. 

Just as in love, you’re sud- 
denly completely at the mercy 
of your emotions, waiting for 
the instant that you will be 
overwhelmed and three little 
words will just pop out unbid- 
den: I hate you. 

Most of us don’t get to this 
point of dislike, at least not of- 
ten. It only really happens when 
you're forced to be around some- 
one all the time, because for the 
most part, people tend to avoid 
anyone who inspires this level of 
negativity in them. 

If it has happened to you or 
you are currently in a situation 
where you are forced to interact 
day in and day out with someone 
that you hate, my hat goes off to 
you, 

It is not an easy task. I could 
tell you to infuse humor into the 


- situation, to find a sort of twisted 
pleasure and relish each revolt- 
_ ing sensation. 


— remains unclear. 


COURTESY OF LINDY PROMOTIONS 
ivities at the Lindy 500 Scavenger Hunt. 


drunken fun 


scavenger hunt in limos 


| 
| 


plimentary bottle of Absolut 
vodka. 

The event kicks off with a 
pre-party at Della Rose’s, fea- 
turing Miller Lites for $2, and 
continues into the main event. 

Billed as “more fun than hu- 
manly possible” the scavenger 
hunt list has hundreds of items, 
puzzles and prizes. 


Each team will have at their | 


disposal a limo, multiple bar 
stops and Miller Lites, as well as 
discounted Absolut, Malibu and 
Jameson drinks. 

Exactly why each team would 
have to pay for even more booze 


What is gauranteed, however, 
is an extravagent time for those 
willing to submit the entry form 
and fee. 
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On Campus 


vents 


COURTESY OF WWWJHU.EDU/MSE 
lhursday 


MSE Symposium Presents: 
Michael Steele and Rep, 
Aaron Schock 

8 p.m. to 10 p.m. 

(Doors open at 7:30 p.m.) 

Shriver Hall 


The MSE Symposium presents a 
free lecture and meet-and-greet 


| with Republic National Commit- 


tee chairman Michael Steele, and 


| Congressman Aaron Schock (R, 


Il), currently the youngest mem- 
ber of Congress. 


| Thursday Night Screenings 
| in Mergenthaler 

| 7:30 p.m. 

| Mergenthaler 111 


The “Rebellious Youth” film se- 


| | ries is being presented by the 
| Hopkins Film Society. This week: 
| Gummo. 


Friday 


Family Weekend Perform- 
ing Arts Groups Showcase 
8 p.m. to 10 p.m. 

Shriver Hall 


Student vocal and dance groups, 
including a cappella, chamber 
choir, modern dance, ballet, hip 
hop, jazz, lyrical and Chinese 


| lion dance. 


Barnstormers Presents T.S. 
Eliot’s The Cocktail Party 


| 8 p.m. to 10 p.m. 


Swirnow Theater, Mattin Center 
General admission: $10. Students 


| with ID: $5. 


Dunbar-Baldwin Hughes 
Theater Company Family 
Weekend Cabaret 

8 p.m. to 9:30 p.m. 

Arellano Theater, Levering Hall 
Join the Dunbar-Baldwin Hughes 
Theater Company as they pres- 
ent an all-female mini-drama. 
Tickets available at the door. 


— Ming Wen 


Saturday 
Main Stage at 6 p.m.: 
Forever the Sickest Kids 
and the Rocket Summer 
e Sing It Out Loud ¢ My 


With Webster 


Sunda 
Club Stage at 8 p.m.: 


Balbarians 
Talking Head Club: 


Aside 
Ottobar 


Thursday 


Cubbiebear 
Friday 


Party at 9 p.m.: 


break Beat 
Saturday 


They Come Back 
Sunday 


Coes 


Genitorturers ¢ Sex Slaves 
¢ Team Cybergeist * The 


Nunslaughter ¢ Marrow 
Deathammer ¢ Betty Sue | Diwali Dhamaka - Hindu 


The Fresh Air Tour at 9 p.m.: 
Brother Ali ¢ Evidence « 
Toki Wright and Bk One 


Another Stupid 80’s Dance 


DJ Craig Boarman ¢ Heart- 


8 p.m.: Diecast ¢ Minker e 
Daynovo ¢ Regardless 
He’s Caught! * Sometimes 


: | 7:30 p.m.: Comeback Kid 
* Gravemaker ¢ Mother 
of Mercy * Dead Swans ue 


General admission: $5. Students 
with ID: $3. 


Diwali 2009 

9 p.m. 

Ralph S. ‘O Conner Recreation Ceter 
Join the Hindu community of 
Hopkins as they celebrate their 
annual festival of the lights. Mu- 
sic, food, dance and more will be 
provided. 


Saturday 


Favorite Highway ¢ Down | Complimentary Family 


Weekend Reception 
4 p.m. to 5 p.m. 
4 West University Parkway 


Stop by the Doubletree Inn at 
the Colonnade across University 
Parkway after the game for some 
fall food! 


Festival of Lights 
7 p.m. to 10 p.m. 
Ralph O' Connor Recreation Center 


Enjoy free food, performances 
and dancing at this annual cele- 
bration of good triumphing over 
evil. Event organizers call it the 
largest student-run event at Hop- 
kins. 


Sunday 


Sterling Brunch for Parents and 
Students 
11 a.m. to 2 p.m. 
Fresh Food Cafe 


Fresh Food Café for $13.45. 


Treat your parents to the fanciest 
food Hopkins has to offer. The all- 
you-can-eat brunch buffet held 
in celebration of Family Week- 
end. Tickets may be purchased at 
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Fincher and company talk “Social Network” 


By KIMBER WIEGS 
Staff Writer Sy, 


Director 
(“Fight Club,” 
ton”) 


David Fincher 

“Benjamin But- 
on” and his crew rolled into 
Baltimore earlier this week to 
film part of their latest project 
on the Hopkins campus. “The 
Social Network,” \ ritten by 
Aaron Sorkin (creator of “The 
West Wing”) is about the popu- 
lar netw orking website, Face- 
book, the birth of which took 
place at Harvard. 

The movie stars Jessie Eisen- 
berg — who recently shot to 
fame as the ov erly cautious sur- 
Vivor of a zombie apocalypse 
in “Zombieland” — as creator 
Mark Zuckerberg, as wellas An- 
drew Garfield as Zuckerbere’s 
friend and co-creator of Face- 
book, Eduardo Saverin. Hop- 
kins was one of three schools 
chosen to stand in for Harvard. 

Fincher, Director of Pho- 
tography Jeff Cronenweth and 
actors Eisenberg and Garfield 
took time out of their schedules 
on Tuesday afternoon to hold a 
question and answer session for 
some of the theater students in 
Hodson Hall. 

Of course, individual inspi- 
rations and motivations behind 
entering the movie business 
were among the first things dis- 
cussed. Fincher’s interest began 
when he was eight years old. 
“] had seen a movie, and since 
I was eight years old, I always 
assumed everything was made 
in real time. I thought it maybe 
took a couple of days to make a 
movie... then I realized all the 


stuff that went into it.” He then 
credited his first inspiration to 
a special effects shot in another 
movie. “They had this train 
explode, and to do it, to make 
it look good, they had to build 
this entirely out of balsa wood. 
[ just thought that was so cool.” 
Ultimately, though, the appeal 
of directing a movie to Fincher 
is being able to tell a convinc- 
ing story on film. “You own 
someone's eyes and ears for a 
few hours. Whatever they see 
and hear is what you're giving 
them. You need to trick them, 
pull them in, involve them in 
this story.” 

Next, the question everyone 
was waiting to ask: Why Hop- 
kins? “Harvard has a no filming 
policy, which we chose to ignore,” 
Fincher replied. “We started 
filming there, but we got caught 
pretty quickly and were told, es- 
sentially, to get out.” Additional- 
ly, the proximity of the buildings 
around Cambridge proved to be 
impossible, as it did not allow for 
any wide-angle shots of the ar- 
chitecture that Fincher was ada- 
mant about getting, so the crew 
did a Google search to find the 
same style of Colonial architec- 
ture seen up at Harvard. 

“Tufts, Milton [College], and 
Phillips [Exeter] also came up on 
the search,” Fincher said on the 
set later that night. “We came 
to Hopkins to get the vistas, the 
bigger shots.” 

The discussion then turned to 
Fincher’s creative process when 
he takes on a new project. The 
director said that while he has 
the utmost respect for writers 


such as Sorkin, the words them- 
selves are not the most impor- 
tant part for him. Instead, the 
visual aspect takes precedence. 
“In my experience,” Fincher 
said, “language is created for 
the purpose of lying. When you 
know something, you know it. 
That’s what you have to get out 
of it. The words have to sup- 
port that, but they’re a separate 
channel.” 

Fincher explained that the 
scenery and detail surround- 
ing the characters is just as im- 
portant to the story as the ac- 
tors. It’s all about portraying 
the truth, even the parts of it 
that aren’t aesthetically pleas- 
ing. “Those blue lights are so 
annoying,” Fincher said, jok- 
ingly commenting on the blue 
light phones around campus. 
“Every time, I’m like, ‘Oh that’s 
a beautiful building, aww what 
is that blue light?’ I don’t know 
what goes on [at] this campus 
that you need those blue lights 
there, or up in Cambridge, for 
that matter, but it’s real, it’s 
there, so it’s included.” 

When asked if either actor 
had the opportunity to meet 
with or speak to the real-life 
counterparts of the characters 
they portray, Garfield said, ‘Not 
really. He [Saverin] got really 
scared and disappeared [dur- 
ing] the legal issues the creators 
faced. I couldn’t contact him be- 
yond, you know, Facebooking 
him. I never got a response.” 

Both Hopkins students and 
the general public can look for- 
ward to seeing Homewood on 
the silver screen next year. 


MISCHA LASSOW/STAFF PHOTOGRAPHER 
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The cast and crew of “The Social Network,” a David Fincher-directed film, diligently work on our own Homewood campus. 


At their show last Friday, Hol- 
lywood Undead opened up with 
“Undead,” a high energy “don’t 
mess with us” song that was fea- 
tured on the soundtrack of the 
football video game “Madden.” 
“Undead” utilized drums to per- 
fection, quickly drawing the au- 
dience into riotous motion, 

Johnny 3 Tears and Charlie 
Scene delivered their lines with a 
raw quality that 
has been miss- 
ing in both hip 
hop and rock for 
some time. On 
that particular 
night, the deliv- 
ery especially 
had impact, as 
it was a relief to the scattered 
screams and overemotional sing- 
ing of the two previous bands. 

Without skipping a beat, the 
band transitioned into “Sell Your 
Soul.” This was a very intelligent 
choice, given that the song inte- 
grates the rock/rap delivery of 
“Undead” with Deuce’s singing 
(he is the only “singer” in the 
band). “Sell Your Soul” is a very 
catchy song that is much more 
rock than hip hop. 

The boys of HU are rock stars; 
no matter how much hip hop 
made its way into their set, we 
never forgot that fact. 

To give an indicator of just 
how enthralling the show was, 
the Baltimore crowd roared with 
delight when Johnny 3 Tears 
sang “We up in L.A. represent 
Hollywood . . . West side ‘til I 
die/muthaf-ka what's good?” in 
“No Other Place.” Indeed, dur- 
ing another hometown song, 
titled “California,” my personal 


Last Week Live 
HOLLYWOOD 
UNDEAD 


favorite, the crowd sang along as 
HU delivered lines like “comin’ 
straight out of Cali” and “Califor- 
nia girls/best in the world/best 
in the backseat/so let’s get f--kin’ 
nasty.” 

The Baltimore crowd did not 
seem at all perturbed by these 
two highly regional songs. This 
was not at all surprising, given 
that these two songs are among 


the catchi- 
est I have ever 
heard. 

All the es- 


sential elements 
of highly enter- 
taining music 
was there: bel- 
licosity, sex and 
a catchy rock beat. 

The scheduled set finished 
with “No 5,” an incredibly up- 
beat song featuring Charlie Scene 
at his best. 

As fresh as they started the 
show, the band members were 
in constant motion. They were 
being fed a lot of love from the 
crowd and they used that to fuel 
their own stage performance. Re- 
sulting from this was an impres- 
sive swell of energy to close the 
concert. 

Naturally, when the band left 
the stage for the first time, the 
audience stayed put. We were not 
ready to leave just yet. 

Neither were they. The two- 
song encore finished off with 
“Everywhere I go,” one of HU’s 
most popular songs. 

Singing along, the crowd ate 
up lyrics like, “come on girls I 
wanna see you drinkin’ ... 1 wan- 
na see your brain start shrinkin” 
and “Everywhere I go/bitches 


‘COURTESY OF WWW.DALLASOBSERVERCOM 
Straight out of Los Angeles, Hollywood Undead mixes irreverence, hip hop style beats and rock attitude to great effect. 


wanna know/that Charlie Scene 
has got a weenie that he likes to 
show.” Repulsive as the lyrics 
may be, there was no doubt in 
anyone’s mind that the song was 
a helluva way to end a show. 

Hollywood Undead is mi- 
sogynistic, arrogant and party- 
crazed. Ordinarily, this is a cock- 
tail for disaster. However, with 
members with names like Deuce, 
Johnny 3 Tears, Charlie Scene, J- 
Dog, Funny Man and Da Kurlzz, 
to expect the ordinary would be 
a huge mistake. 

They make catchy, riot induc- 
ing, head banging, party music 
— all with masks on. These L.A. 
natives gave the city of Baltimore 
an early Halloween treat of epic 
proportions. Without a lull, a 
boring song or a cheesy interlude, 
HU proved to be the real deal. 

Simply put, these guys are 
electric. They are almost appeal- 
ing to anyone with a tolerance for 
social insensitivity. 

After the show, it was clear 
to everyone in the building (and 
perhaps a few blocks away) why 
Hollywood Undead, a band that 
released its only CD in late 2008, 
was closing out a concert featur- 
ing a band 10 years their senior: 

Atreyu. 

edhe Los Vatos Locos tour had 
what looked like a brilliant line- 
up. My excitement leading up to 
the concert appeared to be with- 
out purpose through the first two- 
and-a-half hours. But when HU 
took the stage, appalling boredom 
was washed away by one of the 
best shows I have ever seen. Hol- 
lywood Undead is undoubtedly a 
must-see. 


— Omar Qureshi 


USA's White Collar so good it should be illegal 


By HSIA-TING CHANG 
Staff Writer 
In recent years, the number 
of investigative crime dramas on 
television has exploded. 
Practically “how-to” guides to 
hiding your very own murder, they 
have monopolized network TV and 
given rise to an entire generation of 
savvy, copycat criminals. 
Heavyweights like CSI and 
NCIS have spawned respectable, 
if predictable, spin-offs that dom- 
inate weekday television sched- 
ules. There is a certain twisted 
pleasure in watching these shows 
that is akin to observ- 
ing your roommate 
get drunk and make- 
out with everything 
in sight — you al- 
ready know the out- 
come, but you can not 


look away. 
Here’s an_ idea. 
Watch “White Collar” 


instead. A new dra- 
ma backed by USA 
Network, this slick, 
charming show de- 
pends on the charis- 
ma of actor Matthew 
Bomer to win Friday 
night audiences away 
from “Law and Or- 
der” and “Ugly Bet- 


This is not a par- 
ticularly difficult task 
— one only asks what took so 
long. Whoever came up with the 
marketing campaign for “White 
Collar” is a genius. During the 
months prior to the airing of the 
pilot, ads for the show have been 
everywhere. 

In each billboard, magazine 
and commercial, one thing has 
been the camera’s focus: Mat- 
thew Bomer and his beautiful 
blue eyes. As advertising, the 


trick worked. Women tuned in 
on Friday, Oct. 23 to see Bomer 
play the part of a repentant con 
artist with a heart of gold. 

Bomer breathes life into the 
terribly earnest, terribly good- 
looking con artist Neal McCaf- 
frey. With only months left on 
his prison sentence, McCaffrey 
makes a somewhat unexpected 
escape, baffling the FBI. True to 
form, they then call in the agent 
who caught him, Peter Burke 
(Tim DeKay), to clean up the 
mess. 

Burke, who has spent perhaps 


him for years, she suddenly dis- 
appears off the face of the planet, 
leaving only a bottle of wine to 
remember her by. He recruits his 
friend Mozzie (Willie Garson) to 
keep an eye out for any suspi- 
cious activity and devotes his 
nights to discovering the reason 
for their break-up. 

Where McCaffrey is slick, clev- 
er and charismatic, the plainer 
Burke adds a sort of old-fashioned 
wholesomeness to the shady 
world of rare technology and art 
extortion. A hard worker and lov- 
ing husband to his wife, the char- 


Neal McCaffrey guides the FBI, | 
and by extension the audience, 
through the intricacies of white- 
collar crime. Although only two 
episodes have been released, 
the formula for all subsequent 
installments is set: Week after 
week this unlikely pair returns 
to catch the bad guys through 
McCaffrey’s insider knowledge 
backed by Burke’s FBI pull. 

What detracts from the overall 
package is the surprisingly unre- 
alistic portrayal of Peter Burke. A 
one-dimensional character, the 
FBI agent gives the audience no 
illusion of depth; he is 


a 


too much time in McCaffrey’s 
head during the first pursuit, finds 
the thief at his old apartment. The 
duo eventually forges a working 
relationship reminiscent to that of 
Frank Abagnale Jr. and Carl Han- 
ratty in “Catch Me If You Can” but 
between more attractive actors. 

In addition to his day job, Mc- 
Caffrey must also solve the mys- 
tery of his girlfriend’s disappear- 
ance. After staying faithful to 


acter has a less flashy appeal than 

, does the ex-thief and contrasts 

with the bright, vivid personality 
that carries the show. 

The interplay between both 

characters has an indulgent fa- 

ther/wayward son dynamic. 


McCaffrey’s prodigious charm | 


certainly has the women swoon- 
ing, but it also calls attention to 
him in unwanted ways. 

For all his faults, though, 


_ COURTESY OF WWW.CHICAGONOW.COM 
ty.” “White Collar” may be the perfect remedy for the ever-popular crime shows that have left viewers feeling deja vu. 


exactly what his role 
calls for — a perfect 
husband, a good agent. 
But there is no char- 
acter development to 
captivate the imagina- 
tion, no spark and so the 
audience is left with a 
boring, stodgy good guy 
that no one really cares 
about. Episode 1: he for- 
got about his anniver- 
sary. Boohoo. Episode 
2: He does not like the 
watch his wife gave him. 
What a joke. No wonder 
all the attention is on Mc- 
Caffrey; at least his angst 
is interesting. Thus it is 
left to Matthew Bomer 
to carry the show. 
Despite Peter Burke's 
uninspiring performance, all the 
elements of a new hit show are 
there — the writers just have to 
make sure those elements come 


oD COURTESY OF WWW.CLASSICALLYHIP.BLOGSPOT.COM 
Violinist Jelia Josefowicz takes part in John Adams’ Violin Concerto, a 
perfect counterpart to “Scheherazade” and Stravinsky's “The Firebird.” 


SO performance 
awakens classical love 


By YANG BAI 
For the News-Letter 


Last Thursday, under the di- 
rection of Robert Spano, the Bal- 
timore Symphony Orchestra per- 
formed two monumental pieces 
of the classical repertoire. As the 
concert took place, the Meyer- 
hoff resonated with the poignant 
lyricism of Rimsky-Korsakov’s 
“Scheherazade” and flourished 
with the compelling melodies 
and grandiose chords of Stravin- 
sky’s “The Firebird.” 

Before these pieces began, 
though, violinist Leila Josefowicz 
performed John Adams’ Violin 
Concerto, — 


together in an innovative way. 
Hopefully, as the season moves 
onward, Burke will pick up a 
personality and McCaffrey will 
continue being the smoking hot, 
epicurean opportunist that he is. 


A well-performed, fluid piece, 
Josefowicz set the stage for the 
rest of the show and captured the 
attention of the audience. 

The legend behind “Schehe- 
razade” tells of the famous Persian 


Watch “White Collar,” Fridays 
at 10 p.m. on USA. 


king Shahryar who beheaded a 


OE OES pe ne 


new wife everyday as repercus- 
sion for his first wife’s disloyalty. 
He grants one particular wife 
— Scheherazade — permission to 


tell her sister a story before her fi- 


nal night. 

The king becomes so mesmer- 
ized by the tale that he allows 
her to continue night after night. 
After 1001 nights, he has come to 
love her and thus spares her life. 

Similarly, “The Firebird” is 
a tale of romance. It recounts 
the story of Prince Ivan, who 
— while wandering through 
Kashchei the Immortal’s magical 
realm — catches a firebird who 
agrees to help Ivan in return for 
freedom. 

Ivan then falls in love with a 
princess under Kashchei’s spell. 
and must fight the Immortal to 
win her over. 

Assisted by the firebird, Ivan 
discovers the secret to Kashchei’s 

_ SEE BSO, pace B4 
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bSO finds magic in 


From BSO, pace B3 
immortality and uses it to de- 
stroy him, thereby freeing the 
princess from Kashchei and the 
firebird from himself. 

The firebird reveals itself with 
one final emergence before van- 
ishing altogether in a spectacular 
moment. 

The musical renditions of 
“Scheherazade” and “The Fire- 
bird” are in every sense perfect 
exercises in transforming words 
on paper to notes heard by the 
ear. 

In Korsakov’s piece, the first 
violin rings out, weeping the 
soulful words of Scheherazade 
herself, showing the audience 
that the heroine fears her im- 
pending doom. 

With each recapitulation of 
the music, this melancholy aura 
is reinforced by the ominous 
thumping of the lower brass and 
rebounds of the strings — as if 
leading that lonely violin to its 
own tragic ending. 

At the same time, though, 
the light and brilliant wood- 
wind tunes ever so gently push 
through these motifs and relieve 
the first violin of its fate, phrase 
after phrase — just as Sche- 
herazade is saved, night after 
night. 

Just as quickly as it started, 
the music of Scheherazade was 
brought to a calm conclusion. 

However, before nostalgia 
could set in after the fleeting 
conversation between flute and 
clarinet, and the contest between 
violin and tuba, Stravinsky’s 
“Firebird” revived the expressive 

union between composer and au- 
dience. 

Everything from the runs of 
the piccolo to the glissandos of 
the harp conveyed the image of 


ARTIST 


Swimmers 


ALBUM 


People Are Soft 


LABEL 


Mad Dragon 


RELEASED 


Nov. 03, 2009 


It’s tough to stay afloat in to- 
day’s music world. Up-and-com- 
ing bands are a dime a dozen and 
it’s easier than ever to get mate- 
rial to the masses. 

The sophomore release from 
Philadelphia-based The Swim- 
mers (their first album, Fighting 
Trees, was released in 2008) is a 
solid, well-crafted 
release that pre- 
dicts good things 
for this quartet. 
Chock full of 
slick, pretty pop 
songs swathed in 
synthesizers and 
odd, evocative 
lyrics, People Are 
Soft floats by in a 
blur at first but re- 


too repetitive for such a clipped 
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Staff Writer 


The Barnstormers’ production 


| of T.S. Eliot’s “The Cocktail Party” 


a colorful and magnificent crea- | 
ture, above and beyond what | 
any brush could create ona can- | 
vas. 
Once again the back and forth | 
téte-a-téte between the high and 
low pitches came to depict the | 
quick and dashing flutters of the 
firebird in the face of the sluggish 
and thunderous Kashchei the 
Immortal. 

For those not in attendance, 
it was simply two hours of their 
Thursday night. 

For those in the audience, the 
performance seemed like an eter- 
nity in the world of music. 

Despite this illusion of end- | 
lessness and the resulting, over- 
whelming sense of happiness 
and delight in music, the conclu- 
sion was inevitable. 

While this was the end of only 
one show, there may soon be 
fewer chances to hear this kind 
of music at all. 

Such works are much less ap- 
preciated by the younger gen- 
eration, and in time, with the 
older generation dwindling, 
the great halls of the symphony 
may be threatened with empti- 
ness. 

Chairs on stage will stand 
empty, and for aspiring com- 
posers still lost in the realm of 
romanticism and pre-modern 
music, there may no one to take 
the score and produce music 
from it. 

The days of classical mu- 
sic may be numbered, and one 
can only hope that such a day 
never comes. This concert itself 
is a testament to the impor- 
tance and value of such perfor- 
mances — even the most stoic 
of spectators could not have 
walked away without realizing 
its beauty. 


confined space — their best songs 
are short and deceptively bright, 
full of jangling instrumentation ° 
and thick electric guitar riffs. 

Examples include the quick, 
triumphant burst of energy of 
“Drug Party” or the almost man- 
ic energy of “Give Me The Sun,” 
accented with claps and New 
Wave-like bass. - 

It really sounds like The Swim- 
mers are having fun with their 
material, pushing the boundaries 
of their sound and relishing that 
exploration. Between textures 
and tempo, no song stays static 
for very long, instead changing 
shape to form different beasts 
entirely. 

On such a tight, inventive al- 
bum, a few less-than-exciting 
moments do stick out. “Dress 
Don’t Fit,” for example, is a bit 


runtime, while 
the languid pace 
of “What This 
World Is Coming 
To” takes time to 
warm up to af- 
ter the punchy 
“Drug Party.” 
Still, as things 
paddle to a close 
with the swell- 
ing, bouncy 


veals deeper lay- 
ers upon further listening. 

Opening with “The Lucky 
Ones,” the album ensconces you 
all at once in a sparkling guitar 
riff and energetic drums as lead 
singer/songwriter Steve Yultzy- 
Burkey sings, “To start again, 
we're the lucky ones.” His vocals 
are warm and languorous, a nice 
match for the song’s full harmo- 
nies and slow-building electric 
backbeats. 

The album segues cleanly into 
“A Hundred Hearts,” which pairs 
The Swimmers’ lovely meld of 
swelling reverb, rich harmonies 
and creepily tender vocals. 

This cut is a twisted little love | | 
song, with a swirling chorus and 
images of yanking out a lion’s” 
teeth 
On this disc, the band (com- 


Ma aea ea nent alae eee 


beats of “Try To 
Settle In,” it’s hard to find fault 
with this short but lovely disc. On 
People Are Soft, the band finds new 
language to express timeworn 
feelings as varied as alienation 
and hope. There are surely open 
waters ahead for The Swimmers 


—Melanie Love 


ARTIST 


is a combination of emotion and 
mystery, psychology and_phi- 
losophy, and the old-fashioned 
mixed with the modern. If you're 
looking for intrigue, catharsis 
and some thought-provoking 
observations on humanity, look 
no further than this talented pro- 
duction of a classic play. 

The show opens in the middle 
of a cocktail party, thrown at the 
home of Edward and Lavinia 
Chamberlayne. The host, Edward, 
is played by senior Gerrad Taylor, 
who makes his character per- 
fectly believable and — despite 
moments of rage — never unlik- 
able. Perhaps the most noticeable 
character in this scene is Julia 
Shuttlethwaite, played by senior 
Lisa Rosinsky, who is convinc- 
ingly funny as a loudmouthed, 
meddling society woman. 

When the party-goers leave, 
only Edward (Taylor) and one 
enigmatic bow-tied guest re- 
mains. This guest turns out to be 
Sir Henry Harcourt-Reilly, played 
by senior Mike Wills. The audi- 
ence learns that Lavinia (senior 
Del Sorbo) has left Edward (Tay- 
lor), after five years of marriage. 
The stranger, Sir Henry (Wills), 
offers unconventional advice at 
first, but finally announces that 
he can promise the wife’s return 
by the next day. 

He leaves, and the other guests 
trickle back into the scene one or 
two ata time, revealing the deeper 
relationships between characters, 
such as the romantic one between 
Celia (Bhise) and Edward (Taylor). 
Some of Edward's (Taylor) friends 
include Peter Quilpe, the insecure, 
fanciful writer played effectively 
by sophomore Luke Mayhew, and 
Alex MacColgie Gibbs, played by 
senior Dave Santare, who certain- 
ly lends humor to the show with 


Julian 
Casablancas 


ALBUM 


Phrazes for the 
Young 


LABEL 


RCA 


RELEASED 


Oct. 20, 2009 


The Strokes have’ been, for 
the time being, going their 
separate ways in recent years, 
around the time of their last 
release, 2006's First Impressions 
of Earth. Guitarist Albert Ham- 
mond Jr. garnered attention 
and acclaim for his two pop- 
rock albums, Yours to Keep and 
Como Te Llama. 

Drummer Fabrizio Moretti 
and bassist Nikolai Fraiture have 
kept relatively quiet with their 
respective side projects, Little Joy 
and Nikel Eye. 

The lead guitarist Nick Valensi 
has presumably been busy rais- 
ing his twins and participating 
in occasional collaborations with 
the likes of Devandra Banhart 
and Regina Spektor. Left over is 
Julian Casablancas, chief song- 


erything from Broadway classics 
to Top 100 favorites to ‘80s hits. 
“Glee” doesn’t cover bargain 
bin songs — artists ranging from 
Rihanna to Queen have given The 


| CW rights to use their music in the 
_| show. Madonna has even report- 
_| edly given the show rights to her 
_ | entire, extensive catalogue and is 
scheduled to perform later in the 


| season on the show. © 


_| The covers are a little Broad- 


a little overdone and a lot of 


NEW VIB 


loved “Don’t Stop 


of the covers have — 
80s throwbacks 
1 (like “Can't Fight 
of This Feeling” by . me 
REO Speedwagon?) and R&B gems 
r (jill Scott's “Hate on Me”) along- 
‘side famous showtunes (Cabaret’s | 

pes 
ake songs that span so many 


his character's ill-fated attempts at 
cooking. 

When Lavinia (Del Sorbo) re- 
turns home, she and Edward (Tay- 
lor) get into a long and loud argu- 
ment, leading Lavinia to smash a 
glass on the floor. Del Sorbo real- 
istically portrays her character's 
bitterness and is especially com- 
manding while yelling at Edward 
(Taylor). She even caused the audi- 
ence to cower at her spite — which 
made her later shift to a good 
mood seem somewhat abrupt. 
The first act ends in the heat of this 
dramatic argument. 

After intermission, the scene 
changes to the office of Sir Henry 
Harcourt-Reilly (Wills), which 
includes senior Lauren Kohan 
as the secretary and caterer. At 
this point, the psychological 
and philosophical undertones of 
the play are brought to the fore- 
front through the conversations 
of characters coming to the of- 
fice to talk to Sir Henry (Wills). 
Throughout the play, Wills’ char- 
acter, a psychoanalyst, delivers 
the bulk of these philosophical 
points, which seem to require 
a detached and slightly surreal 
manner — along with a few mo- 
ments of great comedic timing. 

The remainder of the play has 
a number of twists, but perhaps 
even more interesting than the 
content are some of the choices 
made by director Johanna Gruen- 
hut. Gruenhut has been director 
and associate director for a num- 
ber of successful plays, such as 
“The Mistakes Madeline Made,” 
at the University of California, 
San Diego, and “BillyJoelTookMe- 
ToTheProm.Com” for American 
Globe Theatre’s Short-Play-Festi- 
val. “The Cocktail Party” marks 
her first experience working with 
the Barnstormers, 

One telling choice made by Gru- 
enhut was that of the costumes, 
which consist primarily of the stu- 
dents’ everyday clothes such as 
jeans, sneakers and even bare feet. 


writer and lead singer. 

His solo debut Phrazes For 
The Young, which borrows its 
title from Oscar Wilde’s Phrases 
and Philosophies for the Young, 
manages to be both reminiscent 
of his work with The Strokes 
and something entirely differ- 
ent. 

For starters, all the songs 
possess a heavy electronic un- 
dercurrent with beats, synthe- 
sizers and distortions, lending 
them a somewhat power pop- 
rock feel. 

Casablancas goes far in push- 
ing his musical boundaries, 
with the album’s closing track, 
“Tourist,” invoking almost Mid- 
dle Eastern inspired strings. It 
is a small album, comprised of 
only seven tracks. 

However, all but one go past 
the five-minute mark, another 
departure from the terse nature 
of the earliest Strokes’ songs. 

In a lot of ways, Phrazes is a 
more successful version of the 
experimental album Casablancas 
was aiming to achieve with First 
Impressions. 

The latter was an unexpected 
shift for The Strokes, especially 
considering that many pun- 
dits considered “Is This It” and 
“Room on Fire” to be two sides of 
the same coin. : 

First Impressions slowed the 
tempo with its fair share of bal- 
lads that had Casablancas grasp- 
ing for lyrical straws such as “I’ve 


(character Tina Chang-Cohen) 


was in the Broadway revival of. 


“The King and 1.” 
The album starts off with 
Journey’s be- 


Believing” that 
utilizes a mix of 
a cappella and 
percussion and 
blends it to per- 
fection. Continu- 
ing through the 
album, there are _ 


“Maybe This Time”). The choi 
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These costumes mirror the direc- 
tor’s overall irreverent, non-tradi- 
tional view of the text, which, right- 
ly, deemphasizes Eliot's satirical 
commentary on British society, and 
instead focuses on the play’s philo- 
sophical ideas. The observations of 
reality and human nature are as 
pertinent as ever, and this modern 
treatment of the play works well. 
The only discrepancies come 
with some of the content and 
language, such as the obviously 
dated discussion on “natives.” 
The set, too, remains firmly in a 
different century, as the audience 
can clearly notice a gramophone 
and old-fashioned furniture. 
Many of the characters’ inter- 
actions with these set pieces are 
surprising, and a little distract- 
ing. Lovers Celia (Bhise) and Ed- 
ward (Taylor) clamber freely over 
a couch and each other while 
having a discussion. During a 
therapy session, Celia (Bhise) 
scoots off the couch and plops 
onto the floor in frustration, and 
after she leaves, her psychoana- 
lyst, Sir Henry (Wills), flops face- 
first onto the couch — much like 


got nothing to say.” These argu- 


Simapinadl 


recreated by Casablancas for the 
better in Phrazes. 

The opening of “Chords of 
the Apocalypse” in fact sounds 
quite similar to “15 Minutes” but 
instead of droning on, Casablan- 
cas plays to his strength with a 
quicker tempo. 

Though there is a definite and 
positive alteration in the musical- 
ity of Phrazes, Casablancas’s lyrics 
retain a similar thematic nature 
to his work as The Strokes’ front 


Barnstormers bring Eliot’s “Party” to Hopkins 


| By KELSEY MILLER 


Stravinsky's “Firebird” | 


COURTESY OF WAYLAND CHEN 
The cast of the Barnstormers’ “The Cocktail Party” mixed modern dress with old sets. 


a tired student onto a dorm bed. 

However, the audience may 
have been able to more easily re- 
late to these unaffected, obvious 
expressions of inner turmoil, and 
thereby remain engaged in the 
more abstruse dialogue. For ex- 
ample, when Bhise assumes an up- 
side-down position on the couch, 
it conveys her vulnerability more 
clearly than the script easily can. 
As a whole, Bhise’s performance 
is earnest and heartfelt: She gives 
it her all and is convincingly con- 
nected to her character. 

The set, designed by junior Judy 
Penati and sophomore Stephanie 
Smith, also includes white “shad- 
ow” cutouts of furniture, lamps 
and people, placed in the back 
ground. These outlines provide a 
ghostly backdrop for the action. 
Adding to the effect is a surrealist 
Magritte painting and a doorway 
that Edward (Taylor) flips around 
symbolically at one point. 

Overall, this show is lengthy, but 
certainly enjoyable. If you missed 
it this past weekend, “The Cocktail 
Party” is also playing Nov. 6, 7 and 
8 in Swirnow Theater. 


“Glass.” 


Om the whole Phrazes for the 
“Young is a very successful ex-_ 


cursion for The Strokes’ front 
man. 

All of the songs, with the 
exception of “River of Break- 
lights,” which I found to drag, 
are very strong. 

Casablancas has struck a 
balance between the familiar 
and the experimental — warm- 
ing to a more electronic New 
Order/Joy Division influenced 
sound, while still writing the 
same simple but effective lyr- 


man. 

He appears to 
have some odd 
fascination with 
Native Ameri- 
cans and their re- 
lation to time. In 
“Ludlow St,” an 
ode to the gen- 
trification and 
nightlife of the 
Lower East Side 


ics. 
This is the 
album that 
First — Impres- 
sions of Earth 
wanted to be, 
but was too 
self-conscious 
to do so. 
Shedding 
his band and 
the  expecta- 


street, Casablan- 
cas sings, “It started back in 1624/ 


The Lenape tribes would soon 
get forced from their home/ Soon 


we'll all get pushed out now.” 


Throughout the album, more 
so than ever, we see to what ex- 
tent the transitory nature of time 
is plaguing Casablancas, in songs 
such as “River of Break Lights” 
and “Chords of the Apocalypse.” 

He’s also constantly preoc- 
cupied with people’s percep- 
tions such as in “Left Right in 
the Dark,” the album opener. 

And there is of course Julian 
the Romantic, protective of his 
lover in the excellent ballad, 


song, potpourri. Each song gener- 
ally features a swelling chorus or 
intensive multi-part harmonies 
that make them even more dra- 
matic. Ohyes, you 
can very much 
picture a mem- 
bers of an over- 
achieving glee 
club performing 
them on_ stage. 
In fact, don’t be 
surprised if they 
make you want to 
get up and dance 
as well. | ee 

One of the bes’ 
songs remakes is Kanye's “Gold 


television show’ 


tions of the 
collective greatly benefited 
Casablancas in his produc- 
tion. 

He seems to be aware of 
this, as the “Ludlow St” re- 
frain goes “While I surren- 
dered my ego you fed yours/ 
All my fantasies died when 
you said yours/I have dangled 
my pride to forget yours/ Will 
my mind be at ease when I get 
yours?/ We'll find out, soon 
enough.” Hopefully, it will be 
at ease and Julian can get back 
to the roots of his sound with 
The Strokes. 

—Sarah Salovaara 


The strength in these cov- 
ers is that, in general, they don’t 
feature only one main vocalist. 
While a male takes the lead vo- 
cals for the cover of Young MC’s 
“Bust a Move,” a group of female 
sopranos sing the chorus. Male 
and female vocalists alternate 
singing the verses in the cover 
of Avril Lavigne’s “Keep Hold- 
ing On” while everyone chimes 
in to build the overpowering, in- 
spirational choruses. While this 
is not an innovative technique, 
especially when considering. it 

_is done by most college a cap- 
_ pella groups across the country, 
_ it is impressive when combined | _ 
_ with a swelling orchestra and the 
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“This Is It” continues MJ's posthumous fame 


FROM MJ, B1 

“This Is It” is not, however, 
just a series of rehearsals: Di- 
rector Kenny Ortega wisely 
intersperses stage and musical 
rehearsals with interviews and 
a compiling of graphics and vi- 
sual aids. Together, all of these 
features provide significant 
insight into Jackson’s off-stage 
persona. 

The audience sees him not as 
the celebrity, the figure, the King 
of Pop, but foremost as a musi- 
cian — passionate and hands-on 
about his craft. He is not afraid 
to tell his orchestral musicians 
exactly how he wants a line, 
a chord or even a note, to be 
played. 

Jackson is an utter perfection- 
ist. He takes a poetic approach: 
He interrupts a recording ses- 
sion, instructing his keyboardist 
to slow the tempo and “play like 
you're rolling out of bed.” In the 
stage rehearsals, he carries out 
his choreography with ease, as if 
it were second nature, like he was 
just walking. 

Interestingly, Jackson is very 
apprehensive and cautious about 
conserving his voice. He skips 
lyrics and it becomes difficult to 
tell whether or not he can actu- 
ally remember them. 

He assures his colleagues, 
however, that he just does not 
want to overexert himself. In 
hindsight, though, it is a morose 
observation, it is seems that he 
is crippling and weakening in 
strength. The tight costumes, 
blazers in particular, only accen- 
tuate his slight frame. 

Nevertheless he carries on, 
and when it isn’t all about effi- 
ciency and the business of per- 
fection, he displays a light sense 
of humor. His relationship with 
his tour manager is particularly 
entertaining to watch — almost 
like that between an obstinate 
child and his appeasing babysit- 
ter. 

Jackson’s camaraderie with 
his back-up dancers is also en- 
dearing to observe. It is clear 
they all look up to him like 
some sort of idol even though 


he treats them all as equals. 

There are several places in 
the film where the dancers 
watch in front of the stage as 
Jackson rehearses a solo num- 
ber and he responds to their 
shouts and cheers with a bash- 
ful expression and a waving of 
his hands. He even huddles up 
with his dancers before the re- 
hearsals, referring to them as “a 
family.” 

Jackson even involves him- 
self in behind-the-scenes work, 
whether it is with staging or the 
production of added visuals. 
A particular high point is see- 
ing an updated filming of the 
“Thriller” video in 3-D. The film 
was planned to have been shown 
behind Jackson and his dancers 
during the number. 

Because the tour never came 
to fruition, Ortega mimics the 
experience, by alternating be- 


tween the 3-D ghouls and zom- 


bies, and Jackson's stage work. | 


One could only imagine how 
great it would have been live. 

“This Is It,” named after 
Jackson’s posthumous single, 
is an engrossing portrait and 
character study of the late, great 
artist. 

It gives his fans a chance to see 
him in his element, as a ruthlessly 
efficient professional, while also 


providing a taste of just how in- | 


credible the concert series would 
have been. Still, it left me with a 
sinking feeling. 

His career was in no way go- 
ing to be finished at the age of 
50. If anything, “This Is It” is a 
clear illustration of the unique- 
ness of Michael Jackson and a 


confident assertion that though | 
his health might have been ail- | 


“Wild Things” shows beastly side of childhood 


ing, his head was still in his art 
110 percent. 


COURTESY OF WWWMIRROR.COUK 


“This Is It’ offers a behind-the-scenes look of Michael Jackson's would-be London tour. 
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ON THE SILVER SCREEN 
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Max, played by Max Records, is the little king and protagonist in Spike Jonze’s adaptation of “Where the Wild Things Are.” 


By GREG SGAMMATO 


Arts & Entertainment Editor 


When one considers the monu- 
mental success of “Where the Wild 
Things Are,” Maurice Sendaks’s 
widely read and cherished chil- 
dren’s book, it is hard to imagine 
a movie that lives up to the hype. 
Indeed, both fans and critics have 
been skeptical of Spike Jonze’s film 
since its first day of production: 
How can a movie properly treat 
such a surreal and nebulous story? 

The truth is that it can’t. Not 
quite, anyway. Jonze’s film, for all 
its merit, cannot mimic the emo- 
tional response that the novel can 


| evoke so easily. While watching 
| the film, one who is familiar with 


the book will realize that-the two 
stories are very different from one 
another. In dragging the tale to the 
silver screen, much of its magic 
has been lost. This “Wild Things” 
is not the one of our youth. 

To say that the movie is differ- 
ent from the book, though, is not 


| necessarily a criticism. The film, 


featuring Max (Max Records) as 
the costumed protagonist, has 
many shining moments. It tells the 
story of boy forced to cope with 


Even Hilary Swank cant make “Amelia” take flight 


By NATALIE BERKMAN 
Staff Writer 


Mira Nair’s new film “Amelia,” 
starring Academy Award winner 
Hilary Swank as the titular and 
famed aviator, opened merely a 
week after Discovery News re- 
ported that the remains of Ame- 
lia Earhart have most likely been 
found on an uninhabited island 
in the southwestern Pacific called 
Nikumaroro. 

Supposedly, they found a par- 
tial skeleton of a tall woman of 
European descent. Along with 
the crab-dissembled skeleton, 
they found a woman's shoe and 
a sextant box that seems to have 
belonged to her navigator on Ear- 
hart’s around-the-world flight. 

Even now, more than 70 years 
since Earhart disappeared, the 
American public cannot seem to get 
enough of the mystery surround- 
ing her disappearance. Nair’s film 
is additional proof of this fixation. 

“Amelia” will certainly amuse 

the general public and portray 
her failed undertaking of a flight 
around the world in a much more 
dramatic light than Discovery 
News — it seems much more 
fitting for “Amelia” to end with 
Earhart in flight. However, this 
movie and the way it is present- 
ed is an gimmick designed for an 
Oscar win and not as a true testa- 
ment to its inspiration. 

The story in “Amelia” is told 
through flashbacks. It begins with 
Amelia Earhart’s (Hillary Swank) 
take-off for her voyage around the 
world. A reporter asks her if this 
will be her last trip, and she says 
she will never stop flying. Then, 
there is a flashback to when Ear- 
hart initially walked into George 
Putnam’s (Richard Gere) office 
looking to be the first female pilot 
to fly across the Atlantic. 


a 


They flash between these two 
scenes, repeating this seemingly 
pointless gesture until Earhart 
is actually on the final flight. Ul- 
timately, the flashback gesture 
made the movie seem impressive 
initially, but quickly became tire- 
some, as did Earhart narration of 
her own life. 

Swank’s haircut, the clothes, 
the makeup, and her manner- 
isms were all very convincing. 
Richard Gere was, as usual, very 
likeable. As the two major char- 
acters from the beginning, then 
eventually husband and wife, 
they dominated the screen in a 
charismatic way. 

The rest of the cast was pushed 
to the side as these two big names 
carried the movie. Ewan Mc- 
Gregor plays Gene Vidal, a quick 
secondary love interest, and 
there are other characters, but the 
amount of screen 


flight in 1928. 

Then they speed through her 
marriage and finally spent a 
short amount of time at the end 
explaining contributing factors 
to her final failure in 1937. Thus, 
in less than two hours, they race 
through almost ten years of an 
obviously complicated life. While 
a picture is painted, the details 
are not entirely clear. 

From the portrayal of Earhart’s 
marriage, it is evident that this 
woman had some incredibly lib- 
eral views for her era, but exactly 
what those views were is hard to 
tell from the movie. Through the 
combination of these views and 
her daredevil attempts at ardu- 
ous flights, her true relationship 
with her husband is also almost 
impossible to understand in the 
context of the film. 

Secondary characters have 


unfinished stories within the 
Swank/Gere monopoly on the 
movie. For example, Elinor Smith 
(Mia Wasikowska), another 
young female pilot in the mov- 
ie, whose progression from one 
point to the next is not necessary 
in a movie devoted almost exclu- 
sively to Earhart, and the second 
scene seemed out of nowhere. 

Overall, itis interesting to note 
that America’s obsession with 
Amelia Earhart is alive and well. 
Hers is an interesting story, and 
this movie is a decent introduc- 
tion to her life. 

Hilary Swank’s performance 
and the mystery of Earhart’s ac- 
tual life make for a moderately 
enjoyable and informative two 
hours. Hopefully the grandiose 
nature of the film will make up 
for the depressing ending of Ear- 
hart’s actual life. 


time devoted to the 
rest of the cast is 
minimal at best. 


The movie is 
about Earhart, 
though, so it is only 


fitting that Swank 
should be on the 
screen for 90 per- 
cent of the movie. 
However, the story 
of Amelia Earhart 
must be more com- 
plicated than it was 
portrayed. They 
zoom through her 
story (in an awk- 
ward way because 
of the flash-forward 
episodes to the fi- 
nal flight) from the 
time she was in- 
terviewed for the 
position of the first 
female passenger 
on a trans-Atlantic 


COURTESY OF WWW.ACESSHOWBIZ.COM 
In Nair’s new film “Amelia,” Hilary Swank convincingly portrays the tragic female protagonist. 


sudden, vicious change — name- 


ly, the divorce of his dad and mom 
(played by Catherine Keener). 

Max blames himself for his 
parents’ divorce and as a result he 
wants to vindicate himself in every 
aspect of his life. The combination 
of guilt and anger at feeling guilty 
makes Max act out and soon he 
finds himself running away from 
his home as fast as he can. 

At this point, the movie los- 
es its grip on reality. Before he 
knows it, Max finds himself sail- 
ing towards a mysterious island. 
Upon his arrival, he comes across 
large, strange, even wild beasts, 
one of which is destroying every- 
thing he can get his claws on. 

As Max makes himself known 
to them, itis this angry. beast, Car- 
ol (voiced by James Gandolfini) 
who comes to his aid. He is all too 
willing to convince the others that 
Max is a “king,” and that he will 
solve all their problems. 

At this point, the beasts talk 
about other “kings” whom they 
have eaten in the past. While this 
review would usually welcome 
the creepy, macabre and the weird 
in any given film, the danger of 
the main protagonist — a child 
— being eaten by wild creatures 
is a bit much to swallow. Instead 
of warming up to these beasts 
— who, in actuality, resemble 
massive, bloodthirsty versions of 
stuffed animals — the audience 
may inadvertently vilify them. 

For a time, the film becomes 
pure, childlike fantasy. The wild 
things (voiced by a variety of Hol- 
lywood regulars, including Paul 
Dano, Catherine O’Hara, For- 
est Whitaker and Chris Cooper) 
treat Max like royalty. Together, 
the group builds an enormous, 
hive-like shelter in which they 
can all live together. 

As the movie progresses, re- 
lations between Max and these 
beasts transform from sweet to 
very sour. It is quickly apparent 
to the beasts that the little king 
cannot solve their problems. 

And what is the main point of 
contention among the beasts? KW 
(voiced by Lauren Ambrose), a close 

friend to Carol, has moved away 


from the beasts. Instead, she seems 


THIS IS 1T 


~ Run Time: 124 min. 
Rating: PG-13 


Playing at: The Rotunda, 


_ Landmark Harbor East : 


to prefer the company of two small 
owls. Just as change and abandon- 
ment are wreaking havoc on Max's 
life, they seem to be causing drama 
within the world of the wild. 

As time goes on, the beasts 
become more irritated and — in 
the case of Carol — more violent. 
As disenchantment spreads, the 
wonder and magic of the island 
turns into alienation and danger. 

No longer is the land of wild 
things an escape from an unfair 
and harsh reality. The problems 
that plague Max permeate into this 
strange, surreal paradise, and the 
little king realizes that he can’t run 
away from the realities of his life. 

Parallels seem obvious? This 
is, after all, a film based on a 

children’s book, and thus its sim- 
plistic analogies are somewhat 
understandable. Carol can be 
viewed as a counterpart to Max 
— both are creatures unwilling 
to embrace a painful change. 

When KW leaves the group to 
be with two small animals, one 
immediately thinks of a parent 
leaving to take care of her chil- 
dren. As Max bonds with KW, 
the audience is reminded of a 
mother caring for her son. 

Apart from obvious metaphors, 
the film also slows down around 
halfway through. After the novelty 
of the situation wears off, the movie 
stalls before any interesting con- 
flict — namely Carol's realization 
that Max will not save anything 
— brings the movie back to life. 

As was previously mentioned, 
the film doesn't deliver the magic 
that made the book such an instant 
classic. While it fails in that sense, it 
is certainly not a failure. Jonze has 
crafted a film that tells a child’s sto- 
ry without babying the audience. 

He captures the fear, mystery, 

excitement, disillusionment, terror 
and pure joy that shape any kid’s 
life. He creates a surreal environ- 
ment that exists outside the realm 
of mature, well-reasoned reality 
— exactly, in fact, what the world 
looks like to a child. The film is 
powerful because it recognizes 
that being a child is not only dif- 
ferent, but, at times, utterly terrify- 
ing. For them, the world can seem 
foreign, strange — even wild. 


WHERE 
THE WILD 
THINGS ARE 


Starring: Max Records, 
Catherine Keener, Benicio 
del Toro Si 
Director: Spike Jonze 
Run Time: 94 min. 


Rating: PG i 
Landmark Harbor 


Playing at: 
East, AMC Towson 
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Blue Jay Brigade By Kevin Li 


Hello everyone Johns Hopkins here 
T am excited to say that I will be 
starring in a movie. 


Mr. John Hopkins is it? 
Here is your role... 


You will be 
Harvard's stunt double. 


I just hope this one 
will be better than 
The Curve* 


"The Curve is a 1998 movie filmed at Johns Hopkins University about a student who pushes his roommate over a cliff to get a 40 


Quentin and Sam 


Mmm. Sam, that smells good. Could you make me 
rN one? 


OLY CRAP. I'm not going to 
put of the.egg now! / 
: = 


d 


eat Mario! Free him 


Thanksgiving Countdown By Katie Mann 


POOP ON OOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOWOOOOOOOOOOOOOO0000000000000000000000000000H000000000OQ 


Math of the Thanksgiving Countdown 


3 Exams + 4 Papers + Homework + Reading (countless pages) = Sleep (3 hours?) + Zero Social Life + 24/7 Library Time 


QOD000OOOOOCODDHOOOOOKH 


[ Some Calculus (that I should understand but don’t) here ] Pobre creeee Peaee 


Final Answer: 


OOOO COOOOO OOOO ODOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOO 


RSS Tikely Mental Breakdown ****** 


OCOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOMOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOWOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOIOOOOOO0O000000000000000000000OOOOH 


Good Night & Good Luck 


LPOOCOOOOOOOOO 


By Kevin Li 


Good Night & Good Luck | HELLO AND WELCOME |YOU BLOGGERS WERE LIKE] COME ON PEOPLE, 
TO THE GLENN BECK [BUT GLENN AREN'T YOU |WHO IN THEIR RIGHT MIND 
MISSING — 
THE S? 


Challenging Sudoku(s) 


AND THEY CALL 
ME CRAZY. 
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Due to budget concerns, 
the JHMI shuttle will now 
double as an ambulance 


An excerpt from Professor Dick Hen- 
ry’s lecture on Quantum Mechan- 
ics, their application to our needs of 
transportation and teaching an intro 
level physics course with a philosophy 
geared towards massaging your own 
ego and buttocks simultaneously. 


hose of us who are 

not fortunate to make 

the daily trek from 

the grassy knolls of 

Hopkins’s Homewood 
campus to the sunlight-deprived 
Medical Campus can only imag- 
ine the excitement of riding the 
shuttle to and fro. 

The previously exclusive Johns 
Hopkins Medical Institutions (or 
JHMI as it is affectionately called 
by those in the know) shuttle 
which operates hourly with ex- 
tra attention to the business rush 
was something of a forbidden 
fruit for us. 

But now it will be open to all 
who are in need of serious medi- 
cal attention due to an injury or 
neurological crisis of some kind, 
as well as to ambitious pre-medi- 
cal students and humanities stu- 
dents looking to pick up an extra 
buck. 

We all know 
the beauties of 
free transporta- 
tion: the shut- 
tles, our legs 
(although some 
might say that arthritis along 
with spinal trouble and serious 
knee pain are the ultimate costs) 
and ambulances. When you 
set forth on your day’s journey 
without having to pay a fare or 
having to stuff coins and wrin- 
kly bills into the faux vending 
machine slot, you are in a good 
mood. The last time I needed 
to go down to the medical cen- 


‘decided to try to hop'an ambu: 
lance. 

As someone exited the Barnes 
and Noble entrance on St. Paul 
Street I decided to get in the way 
of the door. 

Despite the speckle of blood 
that fell on my tweed jacket 
that morning, I simply could 


Saumya Gurbani 
Pun Intended 
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Jeremy Bremer 


Kierkegaard's Smile 


not convince anyone — indeed 
not even a taxi — to give me 
a free ride. Yet there was the 
shuttle. I thought I’d try my 
luck. And sure enough as soon 
as the driver saw the blood he 
didn’t ask for identification or 
query me with somewhat em- 
barrassing questions. No, he let 
me on. 

This got me thinking. 

Not only would the system 
be efficient and allow students 
of Hopkins presents the Pea- 
body Institute of Johns Hopkins 
Music Conservatory of Johns 
Hopkins (it’s an investment) to 
hop a ride as well, but it would 
level the playing field. Just 
imagine the beauty, the absur- 
dity of people with IV drips, sit- 
ting next to Jason from New Jer- 
sey studying for his Bio exam. It 
would be simply artful, perhaps 
beautiful. 

The moment I returned from 
another charismatic lecture | 
raced back on foot — no time for 
the shuttle and no entry as I had 
furiously scrubbed the blood 


from my jacket — I went im- 
mediately to President Daniels’ 
office to find 
only a_ small 


piece of pan- 
creas sitting in 
his chair. 

However, 
the two of us 
had a rousing conversation and 
the next thing I knew he’d signed 
a bill into operation. 

You see, the pancreas was 
worried about the possibility of 
Hopkins liability when it came 
to any injury to its students, 
therefore having to pay for 
costly transportation at the very 
least. Therefore my JHMI revela- 
tion seemed to fit right in with 


fet ~ 1 was giving a lecture — I , his interim plans. I shook,him to 
J J oe x a) iS eu4 oF OE a 
seal the deal. =" 


The next time the St. Paul 
door to the Barnes and Noble 
greeted my nose I was first in 
line for the IV drip on the JHMI 
shuttle. What a beautiful sys- 
tem. 


© Dick’s Buttocks 2008. 
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Bacterial antibiotic resistance genes discovered 


By ALEENA LAKHAN PAL 
Staff Writer 


Antibacterial soap, hand 
sanitizer and antibiotics are all 
substances that we use in an at- 
tempt to kill bacteria that might 
make us sick. Whether we are 
concerned about getting strep 
throat, bacterial meningitis or 
something else, these preven- 
tion methods can offer protec- 
tion. 

However, some bacteria, such 
as those that cause Staph and 
MRSA infections, are becoming 
increasingly resistant to antibi- 
otics. Since the 1930s, research- 
ers have been aware that bacteria 
may be able to resist treatment 
because they can morph into the 
L-form, or bacteria lacking cell 
walls. 

Until the 1980s, not much 
else could be known about the 
L-form, but now, researchers at 
the Bloomberg School of Public 
Health have used a wide vari- 
ety of modern molecular tools to 
learn more about the origin and 
biological functions of the L-form 
bacteria. Ying Zhang, a professor 
of molecular microbiology and 
immunology at Bloomberg, is the 
senior author of the study, which 
was published in PLoS ONE last 
month. 

Not all bacteria can trans- 
form into the L-form, but those 
that can include Bacillus anthra- 
cis (anthrax), Treponema pallidum 
(syphilis), Mycobacterium tuber- 
culosis (tuberculosis), Heliobacter 
pylori (stomach ulcers and can- 
cer), Borrelia burgdorferi (Lyme 
disease) and Escherichia coli 
(food poisoning). Zhang’s team 
used E. coli to create a culture of 
L-form bacteria. 

Although it had been dif- 
ficult to culture L-form bacte- 
ria before, Zhang and his team 


created 
method that 
more closely 
simulated the 
in vivo condi- 
tions in which 
these 
form. 
“The 


ence 


a new 


bacteria 


pres- 
of antibi- 
otic stress is cell 
wall inhibiting, 
like penicillin,” 
Zhang said. 
To prevent the 
cells from burst- 
ing because of 
this increased 
stress, Zhang’s 
team added su- 
crose to the cell 
media. 

This culture 
represented the 
mechanism that 
occurs in the 
body. “L forms 
are formed in 
response to 
stress,” Zhang 
said. “They 
have a different 
mode of surviv- 
al and replication from classical 
bacteria.” The cell wall-deficient 
bacteria cluster together in the 
shape of a fried egg rather than 
the smooth, homogeneous ap- 
pearance of wild-type bacteria 
cultures. 

Not only are L-form bacteria 
difficult to culture and there- 
fore study, but this “fried egg” 
cluster is part of what makes the 
L-form bacteria resistant to an- 
tibiotics, in addition to the fact 
that they do not have cell walls 
for commonly used antibiotics 
to disintegrate. 

Once Zhang and his team 
were able to successfully culture 
L-form E. coli, they screened for 


& 


and identified mutants that fail 
to grow at the L-form. From these 
mutants, they were able to dis- 
cover a series of genes that were 
linked with the inability to grow 
in the L-form. 

“These fall into four to five 
different categories involving 
extracellular matrix synthesis, 
membrane proteins, membrane 
biogenesis, DNA repair as well as 
iron metabolism and energy me- 
tabolism,” Zhang said. 

Their identification of these 
genes and their effect on L- 
form bacterial expression is a 
resounding discovery because 
it was impossible to do before, 
what with the difficulty of cul- 


Mineral supplements reduce. child mortality 


By BARBARA HA 
Staff Writer 


Adequate nutrition is usually 
first on any mother’s list of pri- 
orities for her newborn, and even 
for herself. 

Health experts constantly up- 
date mothers-to-be on the im- 
portance of prenatal vitamins, 
and remind new mothers about 
the importance of providing in- 
fants with adequate calcium and 
vitamins. Food manufacturers 
endlessly advertise the amounts 
of nutrients that are packed into 
their products, with images of 
colorful fruits and vegetables. 

Among nutritionists and 

health experts, nutrients are cat- 
egorized as being either mac- 
ronutrients or micronutrients. 
While macronutrients include 
substances like carbohydrates, 
fats, proteins and water, micro- 
nutrients are substances that the 
body only needs very little of on 
a daily basis. 

However, a lack of micronutri- 
ents, like iron, folic acid or vita- 
mins, over a long period of time 
can cause serious nutrition defi- 
ciencies, resulting in severe health 
problems. This is especially true 
for children, causing chronic con- 
ditions like stunting and wasting. 

Micronutrient deficiency plays 
an especially detrimental role in the 
poorest parts of the world. Problems 
like iron deficiency contribute to 50 
percent of the risk of anemia for 

t women and young chil- 
dren. Anemia during pregnancy, 
in turn, can cause increased risk of 
perinatal and maternal mortality. 

Researchers at the Hopkins 
Bloomberg School of Public 
Health conducted a study from 
1999 to 2001 in the Sarlahi District 
of Nepal on the benefits of micro- 


nutrient supplementation among 
pregnant women. In a recent fol- 
low-up study that involved the 
participants from the original 
trial, they found a 31 percent re- 
duction in childhood mortality 
due to maternal supplementation 
with iron and folic acid supple- 
ments, in a setting where mater- 
nal iron deficiency and anemia 
are prevalent. 
“In Nepal, we 
had _ previously 


We hope to motivate 


a “critical window of time” during 
the fetal period when iron nutri- 
tion may play a greater role than at 
another time, since supplementa- 
tion to these children from ages 1 
month to 36 months had no impact 
on childhood mortality. 

Such comprehensive studies 
that are so reliable for causative 
relationships are rare in the field 
of global re- 
search. Usual- 
ly, populations 


conducted a ran- tend to disperse 
domized trial g change in how... themselves 
providing rural . 5 over time, or 
women different ION supplementation they tend not 
combinations programs are to adhere to 
of micronutri- the assigned 
ents (vitamins implemented. test regimens, 


and minerals) 
to examine their 
effects on birth 
weight and early 
infant survival. 
In 2007, we had 
the unique op- 
portunity and funding to follow 
the offspring of these women who 
were now 7-8 [years] old to exam- 
ine the impact of maternal antena- 
tal supplementation on long term 
health and other outcomes,” said 
Parul Christian, a professor at 
the Hopkins Bloomberg School of 
Public Health and one of the lead 
researchers in this study. 

In the original trials, various 
combinations of micronutrients in- 
cluding folic acid, iron, zinc and vi- 
tamins D, E, B and C were distrib- 
uted to these women while they 
were pregnant. In the follow-up, 
carried out from September 2006 to 
March 2008, micronutrient supple- 
mentation was reported to cause a 
significant decrease in childhood 
mortality. Iron supplementation 
was viewed as an important fac- 
tor in reducing mortality risk for 
children under 7 years 
of age. 

Mechanisms for this 


— PARUL CHRISTIAN, 


INTERNATIONAL HEALTH 
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Lack of micronutrients puts mothers and infants at risk. gested is the existence of 


relationship have been 
scrutinized by a num- 
ber of researchers but 
no consensus has yet 
been reached. Research- 
ers are at odds about 
whether the favorable 
birth outcomes such 
as decreased rates of 
low birth weight and 
preterm birth are from 
supplementation dur- 
ing or after pregnancy. 
One plausible mecha- 
nism that has been sug- 
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causing biases 
within the tri- 
als. Addition- 
ally, following 
the individuals 
from the sam- 
ple for such an 
extended period of time is usu- 
ally costly, causing the study to 
lose appeal and therefore fund- 
ing. 

Leading experts in the field of 
international public health hope 
that the strong support that this 
study gives to the relationship be- 
tween micronutrient supplementa- 
tion and maternal and child health 
will help motivate public health 
officials within those countries to 
improve coverage and usage of the 
micronutrient supplements avail- 
able to the general public. 

“Our results have strong pro- 
grammatic implications. This is 
the first time that evidence of a 
child survival benefit has been 
shown with this intervention. 
With these results we hope to mo- 
tivate a change in how antenatal 
iron supplementation programs 
are implemented throughout the 
developing world,” Christian said. 

Use of antenatal iron and folic 
acid supplementation remains 
low, despite efforts made by health 
officials to widely implement 
their use. It is not the policies that 
are lacking, but the encourage- 
ment and the push for knowledge 
amongst the underserved and 
undernourished populations in 
areas such as South Asia. 

“We also intend to get both 
the safe motherhood and neona- 
tal health groups to take note of 
these findings and reinvigorate 
their efforts and emphasis on 
iron-folic acid delivery as part of 
antenatal care,” Christian said. 
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L-form bacteria, lacking cell walls, can cluster together to evade antibiotics, contributing to chronic disease. 


(reative and concise ‘Ignite 
talks draw Baltimore crowds 


By OMAR HAQUE 


Staff Writer 


[he fourth annual session of 
Ignite Baltimore was held this 
past week, bringing 22 speakers 
and hundreds of curious people to 


| The Walter’s Art Museum to hear 
| about topics ranging from history 


to surviving a zombie attack. 

The format of Ignite Baltimore 
may be its primary hook: Five 
minutes, 20 slides, any topic. 

Ignite is a worldwide move- 
ment that began in Seattle, Wash- 
ington in 2006 and was named 


| “Best Nerd’s Night Out” for 2009 


turing the L-forms of various | 
bacteria. Zhang noted, however, | 


that although his team managed 
to create and study a culture of 
L-form bacteria, their study can- 
not be universal. 

“What we can culture is only a 
small percentage — probably less 
than 1 percent — of all bacteria 
on earth,” Zhang said. 

“They exist in nature and 
grow easily, but we’re limited to 
what we can grow and the form 


of bacteria that can grow. Bacte- | 


ria can grow a variety of differ- 
ent forms even for the same spe- 
cies, and can change forms under 
different conditions. L-forms are 
one example of changing under 
antibiotic stress.” 

These L-forms of various 
bacteria may be the underly- 
ing reason for chronic resistant 
and recurring diseases, such as 
sarcoidosis, various forms of in- 
flammatory bowel diseases and 
rheumatoid arthritis. Zhang is 
confident that there will be many 
practical applications of this dis- 
covery. 

“Tt is possible, with our dis- 
covery of the L-form genes to de- 
velop new antibiotics and more 
effective ones that can be used 
with current ones as well as new 
vaccines to... allow these forms 
to be eliminated by the immune 
system,” he said. 


by the Baltimore City Paper. Cur- 
rently, there are Ignite events ev- 
erywhere from Sydney, Australia 


s | to Dublin, Ireland. 


But make no mistake, Ignite 


| Baltimore is not your Toastmaster’s 


Club or Chamber of Commerce 
meeting. Rather, it is a forum 
where ideas can be exchanged 
freely in their most pure form. 
Naturally, Hopkins affiliates 
played a role in this year’s Ignite 
Baltimore. Mary Spiro, a science 
writer and public information of- 
ficer for the Hopkins Institute for 
NanoBioTechnology, was one of 
the speakers at Ignite Baltimore. 
Mary is also a Baltimore Science 
News Examiner and is interested 


| in bridging the gap between sci- 


entists and the public in an effort 
to improve the nation’s under- 
standing and appreciation for 
science in our daily lives. 

Spiro’s speech concerned 
nanotechnology, nanomedicine 
and nanobiotechnology. She dis- 
cussed how these concepts and 
fields can be utilized to diagnose 
and treat disease, how we protect 
human health and how we study 
basic science. In her talk, Mary 
gave an overview of the research 
in this engineering science from 
the perspective of Hopkins. 

“Several big universities — like 
Johns Hopkins organized 
teams of researchers to come up 
with innovative ways to use nano- 
technology for biology and medi- 
cine. Most of the research teams at 
other universities were made up of 
chemists and physicists. But Johns 
Hopkins took a different approach. 
They invited everyone interested 
in nanobiotechnology including 
scientists, engineers, doctors and 
public health researchers. And in 
2006, Johns Hopkins launched the 
Institute for nanoBiolechnology. 
Today, INBT has 185 scientists do- 
ing nanobio research,’ Spiro said 


in her talk. 

She hopes that the more Hop- 
kins students learn about Ignite 
Baltimore, the more inclined they 
will be to attend. “With only five 
minutes per presentation, speak- 
ers know that their messages have 
to be on target. All I can say is 
that something amazing happens 
when you put a bunch of smart 
and engaged people together in a 
room, and | liked it,” Spiro said. 

Another speaker, Ethel Weld, 
came with “no slides, only 
words” and recited a poem titled 
The Monkeyfish Within Us. 

Weld was born in Cambridge, 
Mass., and studied Chinese, his- 
tory and French at NYU. She later 
attended medical school at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago and is currently 
in the third year of a four year 
combined residency in the Internal 
Medicine and Pediatrics Depart- 
ment at the University of Mary- 
land and Veterans Administration 
Maryland Healthcare System. 

“The Ignite event is very awe- 
some and democratic to boot, 
based as it is on the premise 
that anyone in the world can be 
interesting if time-constrained 
enough,” Weld said. 

Other presentations included 
a talk called “How to Live a Fun- 
Filled Life in Baltimore Without a 
Real Job,” which got the audience 
cheering, and a presentation on 
“The Basics of Zombie Survival” 
drew hoots of approval. Human 
beat-box musician Shodekeh and 
friends astonished everyone with 
his group’s hip-hop/opera/Tuvan- 
style throat singing performance. 

Science was still a focal point 
of Ignite Baltimore, though. Betsy 
Gordon spoke on the socio-an- 
thropological aspects of Native 
American Skateboard culture, 
Braddock Spear discussed the 
economics behind sustainable 
seafood, Janet Felsten gave a car- 

tographic discussion on green 
map-making in Baltimore, Ryan 
Boddy shed some light on the sci- 
ence behind beer brewing, Helen 
Glazer described the art and sci- 
ence evident in cloud formations 
and Cheryl Taragin gave a his- 
torical review with Baltimore Mo- 
ments that Made a Difference. 

And Baltimore Ignite is only 
growing. People are beginning to 
see that this event, which brings 
some of the most innovative minds 
and ideas to one location, is bigger 
and better than they think. The 
next Ignite Baltimore will be held 
on March 4, 


Retinal receptors control blood vessel growth 


By SAM OHMER 
Staff Writer 


The eyes are a vital source of 
information about the environ- 
ment for many animals, humans 
included. Thus, disorders affect- 
ing the eyes are especially detri- 
mental for organisms, and study- 
ing such disorders is generally 
of a high interest for scientists 
like Jeremy Nathans, Xin Ye, and 
their colleagues at the Hopkins 
School of Medicine. 

In particular, they are ex- 
tremely interested in how certain 
ocular disorders — like diabetic 
retinopathy and retinopathy of 
prematurity — take their courses. 
These two diseases are character- 
ized by damage to the blood ves- 
sels as a result of either bursting 
blood vessels or the development 
of new, improper vessels in the 
retina that cause vision problems 
and damage. 

Furthermore, defects in the 
retina and retinal blood vessels 
can be seen in premature new- 
borns, where it can even prog- 
ress to the point at which these 
blood vessels cause the retina to 
become detached from the eye. 


Both can be very serious and can | 


even cause blindness, but the ex- 
act causes of retinopathies have 
not always been precisely under- 
stood, though there are several 
theories on the contributing fac- 
tors. 

Nathans and his research 
team have continued the task 
of exploring these leads, which 
include the possibility of inter- 
rupted cellular signaling as the 
root cause of some retinopathies. 
In a new study published in the 
journal Cell in mid-October, Na- 
thans and his colleagues verified 
the roles that the chemical Nor- 


rin, the Frizzled-4 (Fz-4) receptor, 
and the Lrp5 co-receptor play in 
such retinopathies. 

According to their findings, 
in ocular disorders like diabetic 
retinopathy and retinopathy of 
prematurity, the malfunctioning 
of any one of these three species 
can (and do) contribute to the im- 
proper growth of blood vessels, 
or vascularization, seen in these 
and other disorders. 

The loss of 
the ability to 
produce the 
Norrin chemi- 
cal results in 
the inability to 
activate the Fz- 
4 receptor. This 
is an important 
find because 
Frizzled-4 
is a receptor 
that makes its 
home within 
specific path- 
ways involved 
in maintaining 
and ___control- 
ling vascular 
growth — and 
not just in the 


does limit vision, it is also (at 
least partially) reversible. Most 
likely, the reversibility of such 
disorders is directly attributable 
to the fact that Norrin, when it 
activates receptors (like Fz-4), 
also activates a another molec- 
ular pathway that leads to the 
transcription of the Sox17 gene, 
which helps to control vascular- 
ization. 

The deficiencies noted by 


retina. 

But because 
blood is a sore- 
ly needed commodity for retinal 
cells, which have high energy 
and nutrient requirements, this 
vascular disorder is amplified 
and becomes severely detrimen- 
tal to the proper function of reti- 
nal cells. 

In particular, the absence of 
the correct vascular architecture 
interrupts intra-retinal signaling 
from light receptor cells to the 
ganglion cells that project their 
information to the brain. Inter- 
estingly, while this deficiency 
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Rod and cone cells in the retina need high levels of nutrients. 
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the Hopkins researchers are al- 
most completely explained by 
interruptions in Fz-4 signaling, 
whether it be the result of no 
Norrin binding, the absence of or 
improper function in Fz-4 or mal- 
functioning or absent Lrp5. Thus 
it is likely that Fz-4 is the main 
— if not the only — Norrin re- 
ceptor. Because of this discovery, 
Fz-4 is a highly desired target for 
retinopathy therapies that could 
potentially restore and prevent 
vision loss. 
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Hopkins researchers predict power oulages How it works: Whipple surgery 
excises gastrointestinal tumors 


in the stomach) and the common 
bile duct (which connects the 
duodenum, the gall bladder and 
the liver). Sometimes, even part 
of the stomach is removed. 

If a cancer is suspected of hay- 
ing spread to local lymph nodes, 
these may be removed in order to 
prevent it from spreading through- 
out the lymphatic system. The 
small intestine is resealed and the 
rest of the pancreas is reconnected 
to the bile duct and stomach. 

The procedure generally lasts 
between four and seven hours, and 
patients are typically hospitalized 
for a week to 10 days following the 
procedure, as the digestive system 
adjusts to being rearranged. 


New model accurately determines where and when blackouts will occur after severe hurricanes make landfall 


By JEFFREY SIEGEL 


By VIVEK SINANAN Stall Writer 


Staff W riter 


power losses can 
be underestimat- 
ed. 
Additionally, 
GLMs do not ac- 
count for nonlin- 
earity or variation 
in the relationship 
between the ele- 
ments of the hur- 


On Oct. 12, President Ron 
Daniels successfully underwent 
Whipple surgery at the Hopkins 
| Hospital. 
| Whipple surgery, also known 
| as pancreaticoduodenectomy, is a 
procedure typically used to treat 
pancreatic cancer by removing, 
the affected region. Pancreatic 
cancer is among the deadliest of 
cancers: Within five years after 
diagnosis, just one out of every 
20 people diagnosed with it will 
still be alive. 
| Pancreatic cancer can be spotted 
| using CAT scans and other tests, 


Researchers from Hopkins 
and Texas A&M University be- 
lieve that they can accurately 
predict the number of power out- 
ages that occur in the aftermath 
of major hurricanes. After Hur- 
ricane Katrina, 1.7 million people 
in the Gulf Coast lost powerand ricane (such as 
for some it took weeks to restore — strength and vari- 
it. ations in the path 

In preparation for the power of the storm) and 
outages that are a certainty after the number of out- 
a powerful hurricane, electricity ages. 
providers use estimates to de- To solve this 
termine how many emergency problem, the team 


crews to dispatch and to what proposed a new but is more commonly diagnosed Whipple surgery is not only 
areas. These crews are borrowed model, a_ gener- l from) its symptoms: abdominal used for pancreatic cancer, as in 
under agreements with other alized additive pain and weight loss, and, ifthe tu- the case of President Daniels. It 
utility providers. model (GAM), mor affects the common bile duct, _ can be used for all sorts of tumors 


Overestimation of the number 
of outages is extremely costly, 
running into the millions of dol- 
lars because of the unneeded 
labor. Underestimation leads to 
extended periods of time before 
full power can be restored to all 
affected customers. Not only 
does this create disgruntled cus- 
tomers and a damaged public im- 


which they believe 
can outperform all 
other past models. 

“These compa- 
nies need the best 
estimates possible, 
and we think this 
study can_ help 
them make the 
best possible in- 


in the head of the pancreas, duode- 
num, gall bladder and elsewhere 
in the gastrointestinal system. 
Daniels had a_ gastrointestinal 
stromal tumor, a rare, generally 
benign tumor in the duodenum. 
The survival rate for Whipple 
surgery has improved significant- 
ly over time. In the 1970s, 15 per- 
cent of patients who had a Whip- 


jaundice, a condition in which the 
eyes and skin turn yellow. 

The pancreas, which produces 
digestive enzymes that break 
down food in the small intestine, 
along with insulin and glucagon, 
the hormones that regulate blood 
sugar levels, is located between 
the duodenum (the first section 
of the small intestine), the stom- 
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Hurricane Ivan, dubbed Ivan the Terrible, caused almost 14,000 power outages in Gulf Coast states alone. 


age for the provider, but quickly 
restoring basic utilities can also 
be crucial for rebuilding other 


damaged areas. 
Generally, 


cause in a particular area. 


According to the team’s work, 
which was published in the cur- 
rent issue of the journal Risk 


Analysis, the failure of past mod- 
els to predict these hurricane-re- 
lated power outages lies in their 
assumption that the number 
of outages is directly related to 
several factors, mainly the inten- 
sity of the hurricane that causes 
them. 

The team also found that such 
models, commonly referred to 
as “generalized linear models” 
(GLMs), are not credible because 
they are unable to accurately ac- 
count for population density: In 
urban areas, the models substan- 
tially overestimate the number 
of outages, and in rural areas, 


existing models 
have been unable to accurately 
estimate the number of power 
outages a major hurricane can 


formed decision,” 
Seth Guikema, assistant profes- 
sor in the Hopkins Department 
of Geography and Environmen- 
tal Engineering, said in a press 
release. 

These two types of models dif- 
fer in one major way. The old lin- 
ear models directly correlate one 
variable with another variable: 
For example, the atmospheric 
pressure at the center of a hur- 
ricane is related to the number 
of power outages that hurricane 
causes. 

The new additive model, on 
the other hand, relates a vari- 
able to a mathematical func- 
tion. Therefore, instead of just 
one variable, a function relates 
a series of variables with each 
other. This is why the method 
is called additive: The function 
combines the separate vari- 
ables together and weighs them 
based on their relative impor- 
tance in causing an outage. Ac- 
cording to the team, this allows 
the relationship between the 


power outages and their causes 
to be directly estimated from 
the data. 

The team identified several 
of the factors that influence the 
number of power outages in their 
research. These can be divided 
into two categories: the vulner- 
abilities of the electrical systems 
themselves and the advantages 
that the hurricanes have over the 
systems. 

Vulnerabilities include the 
length of the distribution line 
and the number of poles, switch- 
es, transformers and customers 
that feed off the line in a given 
geographical area. Also included 
was the geography of the area and 
how it affected the way in which 
the land was used to distribute 
power. For example, a patch of 
wetlands would be predicted to 
experience fewer outages than 
a densely populated residential 
neighborhood. 

The most obvious advantage 
a hurricane possesses is its char- 


By LINDSEY HUTZLER 
Staff Writer 


November, 1946 naked | 


to humans. Bernard Vonnegut, 
Ph.D. (writer 
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that gave us, ina sense, the cae 
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vapor into liquid water. 


The idea of cloud seeding is 


not new to Moscow. its $40 bil 


_ budget per year has be 


the past to ensure th 
occurs on the parades 
Day on 


acteristic high winds. Rain also 
plays a major factor, as it can 
weaken soil and threaten the sta- 
bility of power line poles at their 
foundation. 

The researchers collected 
data from five of the most pow- 
erful, deadliest and costliest 
hurricanes ever to pass through 
the Atlantic Basin: Danny (1995), 
Georges (1997), Ivan (2004), Den- 
nis (2005) and the infamous Ka- 
trina (2005). All of these hurri- 
canes made landfall on the Gulf 
Coast of the U.S. and caused ma- 
jor power outages in Gulf Coast 
States ranging from just under 
14,000 for Ivan to approximately 
600 for Danny. 

Using data collected from 
these hurricanes, the team used 
its additive model to predict 
the number of power outages 
that should have resulted. All 
of their results were within 
the universally accepted range 
of five percent from the actual 
values. When used to predict 
the number of power outages 
for Katrina, the additive model 
was nearly five times more ac- 
curate for some predictions 
than the GLM and had consis- 
tently lower prediction errors 
across the board. 

This proves to be the most sig- 
nificant justification for this new 
model, which can now be used to 
implement better pre-hurricane 
planning and post-hurricane re- 
sponses for the most susceptible 
regions of the country. 


ach and the spleen. 

If the tumor has not spread 
beyond the pancreas and does 
not get intertwined with nearby 
blood vessels, the cancer could 
possibly be entirely removed. 
However, the head of the pan- 
creas, nestled into a loop of the 
duodenum, shares a common 
blood supply with various other 
nearby organs, complicating the 
procedure. 

The Whipple surgery, first 
performed by Dr. Allen Whipple 
in 1935, is used to safely remove 
the head of the pancreas. The 
surgeon removes the head of the 
pancreas, the duodenum, the gall 
bladder (which stores bile, the 
compound that digests fatty food 
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Duodenum, head of pancreas, 
bile ducts and gallbladder removed 


ple surgery died during or shortly 
after the procedure. However, 
when the surgery is conducted at 
hospitals that regularly perform 
them, the mortality rate has de- 
clined to under four percent. 

“The Whipple procedure is 
performed here three to five times 
per week, as we are a major refer- 
ral center and have many noted 
surgeons who have significant, 
perhaps the most, experience in 
North America,” John Ulatowski, 
the anesthesiologist for Daniels’ 
surgery, said. “We have collab- 
oratively developed a highly suc- 
cessful protocol for the care of pa- 
tients having this surgery, which 
includes a well-established anes- 
thetic plan.” 


Jejunum re-attached to a) Pancreas 
b) Hepatic duct 
¢) Pylorus 
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Parts of the small intestine and pancreas, which share a blood supply, must be removed. 


By CELESTE LIPKES 
Staff Writer 


Since the early 1960s, a bacte- 
ria called Methicillin-resistant 
Staphylococcus aureus (MRSA) 
has raised public health con- 
cerns in hospitals across the 
U.S. These bacteria can cause se- 
rious infections in patients with 
already weakened immune sys- 
tems: It is estimated that 18,000 
people die every year from 
MRSA-acquired infections. 

Ten years ago, Hopkins 
teamed up with a network of 
community hospitals to assess 
and combat the spread of MRSA 
infections. By training the hos- 
pital staff to standardize pa- 
tient databases and better track 
infections, researchers hoped 
that patient outcomes would 
improve. More recently, how- 
ever, researchers found that in 
the 10 hospitals examined, the 
probability that patients would 
receive appropriate therapy for 
blood stream infections due to 
MRSA was “no better than a 
coin toss.” 

Most MRSA infections are 
found in the skin and soft tis- 
sues. The infection begins as 
a fever and the appearance of 
small red bumps on the skin. 
If untreated, the infection can 
spread to vital organs, causing 
serious complications such as 
blood poisoning, toxic shock 
syndrome or pneumonia. Or- 
gan failure and death can fol- 
low. MRSA is a serious issue in 
hospital settings, where many 


| people have weakened immune 


systems and the bacteria can be 
easily transferred by hospital 


workers moving from patient 
to patient. Additionally, MRSA 
has earned a reputation as a su- 
perbug that is resistant to mul- 
tiple antibiotics. 

“We have seen more and more 
bacteria which have acquired a 
protein which allows them to 
thrive in the presence of antibi- 
otics,” head researcher Carrie 
Herzke said. The DNA that codes 
for the protein that allows this 
resistance is easily passed from 
one strain of MRSA bacteria to 
another, which can lead to dan- 
gerous infections that do not re- 
spond to an increasingly long list 
of antibiotics. 

“The concern is both that 
MRSA represents an immediate 
threat by causing more severe 
disease than the non-resistant 
strains and also that these infec- 
tions will over time develop re- 
sistance to all our available anti- 
biotics,” Herzke said. 

To acquire data about MRSA 
risk, infection and treatment, 
Herzke teamed up with the 
Duke Infection Control Out- 
reach Network, a network of 
hospitals in North Carolina 
that focus on improving hospi- 
tal infection control. Previous 
studies have focused on edu- 
cating hospital staff members, 
but a recent paper published in 
November's issue of Infection 
Control and Hospital Epidemi- 
ology focused on the treatment 
of patients across 10 hospitals 


who had blood stream infec- 
tion (BSI) due to MRSA. Among 
hospitalized patients, this bac- 
terium causes about 20 percent 


of all BSIs. 


Researchers wanted to quan- 


Elfective treatment for MRSA only a coin toss 


tify the probability that pa- 
tients with BSIs due to MRSA 
would receive suitable therapy. 
Researchers defined this as the 
acquisition of one or more ap- 
propriate antimicrobial agents 

“within one calendar day after 
the first blood culture result 
positive for S. aureus.” Over 550 
patients were enrolled in the re- 
search, which makes it the larg- 
est study to examine risk factors 
for BSIs due to MRSA. 

Researchers found that two 

patient populations with a well- 
known high risk for BSIs due to 
MRSA were given appropriate 
treatment: patients who arrived 
at the hospital with a central ve- 
nous catheter and patients who 
had recently undergone surgical 
reconstruction of joints. How- 
ever, researchers also found 
that patients who had central 
venous catheters inserted dur- 
ing hospitalization (versus ar- 
riving with one at admission) 
were not accurately recognized 
as high-risk. 

Similarly, patients with bow- 
el incontinence at the time of 
hospital admission were less 
likely to receive appropriate 
care. This may have been due to 
physicians attributing the pri- 
mary source of infection to the 
bowel or bladder rather than 
the bloodstream. 

As researchers are able to pin- 
point which patients at high-risk 
for MRSA are not given suit- 
able therapy, BSIs due to MRSA 
should become less prevalent. “It 

is our hope that this data will en- 
courage physicians to continue to 
be vigilant for MRSA infections,” 
Herzke said. 
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By JULIA ZHANG 
Staff Writer 

Sometimes, the biggest of 
mysteries are found i in the small- 
est of places. While we can large- 
ly explain how the ear allows 
us to perceive sounds, we have 
never been able to Pinpoint the 
function of a certain set of cells 
in the inner ear, the type II neu- 
rons. Now, scientists are 
to find answers. 

In the inner ear, the snail- 
shaped cochlea converts incom- 
ing sound waves into signals 
that the brain can understand. 
The cochlea contains cells with 
hairs that bend in response to the 
sound waves that vibrate nearby 
membranes. 


Type I neurons make up 90 to 


starting 


95 percent of the cochlear nerve 
and usually 
with the inner 
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Inner ear’s neurons play crucial role 


ever, has been able to document 


hair cells, even- 
tually shut- 
tling signals to 


come in contact the electrical activity of the 
type Il neu- 

rons. Through 
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the brain. The difference between measurements, 
type II neu- ; they have con- 
rons have been analyzing sound to cluded that | 
more mysteri- extract meaning. like the type I | 
ous. For a long o neurons, these | 
time, little was versus the startle type Il cells 
known about ‘atlas . ; also transmit 
them, except reflex triggered by a signals from | 
that ie were thunderclap. the ear to the | 
typically as- brain and are 
sociated with — Pau Fucus, DIRECTOR OF excited by the | 
the outer hair transmitter 
cells. CENTER FOR SENSORY BioLocy glutamate. In | 
A team of addition, type 


Hopkins scien- 
tists, perhaps for the first time 


Type || neurons, found in the inner ear, are only excited by very loud noises, suggest- 
ing they contribute to the reflexive startle response to potentially traumatic events. 


Force of gas tides on stars 
lures planets to fiery death 


By MARY DOMAN 
Staff Writer 


In other solar systems, stars 
eat their planets. Watching plan- 
ets as big as Jupiter in other so- 
lar systems spiral toward their 
doom, astronomers wondered 
what force was strong enough 
to pull giant planets out of their 
orbits and toward their hungry 
parent stars. 

“My feeling was that people 
had not thought sufficiently about 
the tides,” said astrophysicist 
Mario Livio of Hopkins’s Space 
Telescope Science Institute. 

Livio theorizes that the gas 
tides that surround stars, analo- 
gous to ocean tides on our own 
planet, in other solar systems 
are responsible for throwing off 
the balance of these systems. 
When gravity draws a planet 
closer to the center of its parent 

star, the gas in the star’s out- 
ermost layers is pulled toward 
the planet. This creates a bulge 
of gas around the star, throw- 
ing off the whole system’s bal- 
ance. 

“The gas surrounding the star 
is being pulled by the planet at 
a different force than the star's 
center,’ Livio said. Though as- 
trophysicists knew about the gas 
tides for a long time, few thought 
that this little bulge was power- 
ful enough to throw off the plan- 
et’s orbit, sending it spiraling to- 
wards its star. 

The tidal pull doesn’t always 
draw the planet to its doom, 
however. The planet’s fate de- 
pends on the size of the star and 
the distance of the planet to the 
star. The planet may not be close 
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enough to the star for the tides 
to pull it in. 

As a star gets older, it expands 
and loses mass. If the planet is 
sufficiently distant, the planet 
won't be pulled as strongly to- 
ward the star. In this case, the 
planet actually moves away from 
the star, not toward it. 

It comes down to the differ- 
ence between star’s mass loss 
(sending the planet away from 
the star) and its gaseous tides 
(pulling the planet toward the 
star). “The question is: Who 
wins?” Livio said. 

Livio’s theory makes sense to 
University of Arizona astrono- 
mer Brian Jackson, who also 
studies tides. “My initial reaction 
to his work is that it’s probably 
right,” Jackson said. 

Livio’s work (done in col- 
laboration with Space Telescope 
Science Institute astrophysicist 
Eva Villaver) is one of the first at- 
tempts to describe this phenom- 
enon in detail. Not only are Vil- 
laver and Livio some of the first 
astrophysicists to try and figure 
out why these planets are being 
eaten by their parents, but they’re 
also among the few astronomers 
who took the idea seriously and 
put in the hard work to search 
for such planets, according to 
University of Florida astronomer 
Eric Ford. 

However, Livio is quick to 
point out that there may be other 
factors lurking behind the phe- 
nomenon. He mentioned that 
the friction caused by the planet 
movements could play a role, 
though so far he doesn’t think it 
is significant. “Even electromag- 
netic currents might affect the 

structure and 


evolution of 
such planets,” 
Ford said. 


Livio’s not 
sure how his 
theory would 
play out in our 
solar system, 
whose star is 
still relatively 
young. “In 
the case of the 
Earth, whether 
or not it will 
get engulfed 
by the Sun de- 
pends so sensi- 
tively on a few 
rather uncer- 
tain factors,” 
Livio said. 
“We cannot 
say with con- 
fidence which 


hans) stars have been observed drawing their hele out of orbit. way it will go.” 


Il neurons can 

also be excited by ATP. 
The researchers experiment- 
ed by removing live tissue from 


the cochlea of week-old rats and | 


observing the response of type 
II neurons to different stimuli 
under a powerful microscope. 
Unlike type I neurons, which 


can be activated by the quietest | 


of sounds, type II neurons were 


shown to require extremely loud | 


and even painful sounds to be- 
come electrically excited. 
“There’s a distinct difference 
between analyzing sound to ex- 
tract meaning — is that a cat me- 
owing, a baby crying or a man 
singing? — versus the startle re- 
flex triggered by a thunderclap 
or other sudden loud sound,” 
Paul A. Fuchs, who co-authored 
the report, said in a press release. 
Fuchs is co-director of the Center 
for Sensory Biology in the Hop- 
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afferents may play a role in such 
reflexive withdrawals from po- 
tential trauma.” 

Another interesting difference 
is that while all neurons in the 
cochlea have dendrites or little 
projections that come in contact 
with sensory hair cells, type II 
neurons have projections that 
contact dozens of hair cells over a 
| great distance, while type I neu- 


a sensory cell in just one spot. 

“Somewhat counter-intuitive- 
ly, the type II cell that contacts 
many hair cells receives surpris- 
ingly little synaptic input,” Fuchs 
said. “In fact, all of its many con- 
tacts put together yield less input 
than that provided by the one 
single hair cell touching a type I 
neuron.” 

Whereas at one time it did 
not seem feasible to examine the 
miniscule type II neurons of the 
inner ear, we are now beginning 
to discover their unique qualities 
and just how big of a role they 
may really play. 


By BARBARA HA 
Staff Writer 


The rapid transmission of the 
human immunodeficiency virus 
type 1, HIV-1, from mother to in- 
fants is one of the most daunting 
problems facing public health of- 
ficials in the history of viral dis- 
eases. Such issues are especially 
prevalent in developing countries 
like Malawi, where almost half a 
million women who are of child- 
bearing age and almost 100,000 
children are living with the vi- 
rus. Studies in these regions have 
focused on ways to minimize 
transmission of the disease using 
anti-retroviral drugs (ARVs) such 
as nevirapine for both mothers 
and infants. 

Recently, researchers at the 
Hopkins Bloomberg School of 
Public Health have found that 
HIV transmission from mother 
to infant through breastfeeding 


remains high in the developing 


world, and interventions other 


than ARVs, such as highly active 
anti-retroviral therapy (HAART), 
are essential in maintaining the 
health of both infant and moth- 
ers after delivery and in keeping 
the infant HIV-negative. HAART 
involves three or four different 
ARVs taken together. 

Studies recently conducted 
in Blantyre, Malawi known as 
the Post-Exposure Prophylaxis 
of Infants trial, or PEPI-Malawi, 
showed that extending anti-ret- 
roviral treatments given to moth- 
ers during pregnancy to 14 weeks 
after delivery was highly effec- 
tive in reducing the risk of HIV-1 
infection associated with breast- 
feeding. However, the effects 
of HAART in minimizing such 
transmissions were not studied. 
The data from the PEPI-Malawi 


| rons have a dendrite that touches | 


By IRMA ZHANG 
Staff Writer 


The mysterious frog-killing 
fungus has finally been found. 
The pathogen Batrachochytrium 
dendrobatidis causes the skin 
disease chytridiomycosis, which 
is one of the most fatal diseases 
contracted by amphibians in the 
wild. While scientists can easily 
diagnose an organism with chy- 
tridiomycosis, the mechanisms 
behind the fungal infection have 
remained unclear until now. 

How does B. dendrobatidis kill 
unsuspecting frogs? A research 
team, led by Jamie Voyles of the 
School of Public Health of James 
Cook University, has recently 
published a study that explains 
how the fungus works. 

Chytridiomycosis is an infec- 
tious disease caused by B. den- 
drobatidis, a species of fungus 
which lacks hyphae, or branch- 
ing arm-like cellular projections. 
Infected frogs develop redden- 
ing of the skin, spasms in the 
hind legs and gangrene on the 
skin, as well as ulcers. Behavioral 
changes within these animals in- 
clude lethargy, loss of the right- 
ing reflex, which allows the frog 
to orient itself when it falls, and 
abnormal posture. 

Chytridomycosis has caused 
mass extinctions in many frog 
populations around the world 
and helps account for a serious 


study was used to analyze the 
rates of infant HIV infection after 
the conclusion of anti-retroviral 
treatments for infants 14 weeks 
of age and maternal HAART 
among women in Malawi. 

“We conducted a study of 
infant prophylaxis to prevent 
breastfeeding transmission in in- 
fants of mothers diagnosed with 
HIV infection during delivery or 
immediately postpartum. The 
PEPI-Malawi study showed that 
provision of 14 week extended 
infant daily nevirapine signifi- 
cantly lowered postnatal trans- 
mission compared to now infant 
prophylaxis . . . We also found 
that after infant prophylaxis was 
stopped, there was continued 
transmission among infants who 
continued to breastfeed,” Lynne 
Mofenson said, as a specialist 
in the Pediatric, Adolescent and 
Maternal AIDS Branch at the 
Center for Research for Mothers 
and Children at the National In- 
stitutes of Health. 

The PEPI-Malawi, spanning 
from April 2004 to December 
2007, recruited women from an- 
tenatal clinics and labor wards in 
Blantyre, Malawi. Directly after 
delivery, infants born to HIV-1-in- 
fected mothers were treated with 
various anti-retroviral drugs 
and HAART. Blood tests were 
conducted at regular time inter- 
vals throughout the three years, 
and clinical data on the infants 
and mothers, including history 
of breastfeeding and maternal 
HAART use, were collected. 

“During the conduct of our 
study, anti-retroviral therapy be- 
came more available in Malawi 
for adults with a CD4 count of less 
than 250 cells/ul or clinical WHO 
Stage 3 or 4 disease. We therefore 
did an ‘opportunistic’ analysis 


worldwide decline in amphibi- 
ous species. 

The research paper, published 
last week in Science, examines the 
mechanisms behind the deadly 
fungus that kills frogs. The patho- 
genesis of chytridiomycosis has 
always been difficult to deter- 
mine. B. dendrobatidis belongs in 
a phylum of fungi that was previ- 
ously not known to cause disease, 
especially in amphibians. Further- 
more, the infection is confined to 
the upper layers of the skin, which 
prevents it from being detected by 
light microcopy. 

Amphibian skin is special be- 
cause it actively exchanges respi- 
ratory gases, water and electro- 
lytes with the environment. Due 
to the special role that amphibi- 
ous skin has, it is possible that B. 
dendrobatidis disrupts the regu- 
lation of water exchange across 
the skin. In order to. test this 
hypothesis, Voyles and the team 
tracked B. dendrobatidis in green 
tree frogs that were infected in 
the laboratory. 

By measuring the transport 
of salts across the skin, monitor- 
ing changes in blood and urine 
and observing cardiac electri- 
cal activity with implanted bio- 
transmitters, Voyles was able to 
conclude that B. dendrobatidis 
predominantly inhibits sodium 
absorption through the skin. 
If sodium cannot be absorbed, 
the balance of many other ions 


to look at the 
rate of postna- 
tal transmis- 
sion in these 
three groups 
of mothers af- 
ter 14 weeks 
postpartum,” 
Mofenson said. 

Results 
showed _ that 
compared 
with the 
mothers who 
were eligible 
for HAART 
and had not 
been treated, 
mothers who 
were eligible 
for HAART 
and had been 
treated had 
an 82 percent 


reduction in the risk of postna- 
tal HIV transmission after 14 


weeks. 
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The decline of the critically endangered Panamanian Golden frog may be partly due to a fungus that causes fatal skin infections. 


Newly identified fungus kills frogs 


Global rise in temperatures encourages spread of fungal infection and growth on.frog, skins 


within the frog is disrupted, 
suggesting that the generation 
of highly acidic blood is the 
most likely cause of death. 

To further prove that an elec- 
trolyte abnormality is the pre- 
dominant cause of death, Voyles 
administered an oral supplement 
of electrolytes to infected frogs in 
the final stages of infection. The 
frogs that were medicated recov- 
ered normal posture and lived 
20 hours longer than untreated 
ones. 

However, the treated frogs 
continued to shed skin and ulti- 
mately died from the infection. 
The damage done by B. dendro- 
batidis is simply too detrimen- 
tal to reverse. Through this final 
stage of research, Voyle concludes 
that B. dendrobatidis causes os- 
moregulatory function that ulti- 
mately leads to electrolyte imbal- 
ance and death. 

The spread of chytrimycosis 
has been greatly accelerated by 
global warming. The increasing 
heat is accelerating evaporation, 
causing the air to hold more wa- 
ter. This increased humidity in 
regions with major frog popula- 
tions provides ideal conditions 
for B. dendrobatidis growth. 

Despite the grim prognosis for 
amphibians, however, research- 
ers are pursuing new ways to 
treat chytrimycosis in order to 
stabilize the population decline 
seen around the world. 


Agoressive drug therapy after birth protects infants from HIV 
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An image of newly replicated HIV progeny budding from a cell. 


fered by this group of research- 
ers to address this touchy issue 
in order to deliver the best health 


“We found that the rate 
of transmission to the infant 
through breastfeeding in moth-* 
ers who required treatment and 
received combination therapy 
was significantly lower than the 
similar group of women who met 
the criteria for therapy but did not 
receive it. Thus, provision of treat- 
ment to mother had dual benefits 
— it improved their health and 
also decreased postnatal trans- 
mission,” Mofenson said. 

Unfortunately, as with every 
public health solution, HAART is 
not an intervention that is avail- 
able to all HIV-infected individu- 
als. If a woman has a CD4 count 
that is too high, she is considered 
too healthy to receive HAART. 
Despite the ethical issues that 
come up with such statements, 
several solutions have been of- 


care to all new mothers. Either 
the infant extended anti-retrovi- 
ral prophylaxis can be prolonged 
so that the baby can receive this 
treatment even after he or she 
turns 14 weeks old or a policy 
change can be implemented and 
HAART can be given to women 
who are ineligible for the treat- 
ment because they are pregnant. 
Wide implementation of ma- 
ternal HAART and whether it is 
preferable over infant prophy-. 
laxis in preventing mother to 
child transmission of HIV-1 is an 
issue that will require more stud- 
ies concerning the short and long, 
term efficacy, safety and cost of 
such programs. As is common in 
public health, one step causes 10 
more considerations to spring up 
alongside it — but that’s the only 
way progress can happen. 
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By SHANT KESKINYAN 
Staff Writer 


The Hopkins men’s and wom- 
en’s swim teams headed to Lan- 
caster, Pa. this weekend to face 
Franklin & Marshall. The men’s 
team won nine of the first 12 
events and ended up winning the 
meet 156-101, while the women’s 
team won seven of the 14 events 
on their way to a 148-114 win. 


The first event of the day for 


the men was the 200m 
Medley Relay. Senior 
Neil Mahoney, sopho- 
more Tim Nam, fresh- 
man Nick Schmidy 
and senior Teddy Bu- 
lakul won the relay in 
a time of 1:38.67. The 
second relay team, 
composed of Dylan 
Coggin, Chris Razavi, 
Eddy Zandee and Ty- 
ler Woods, took third 
with a time of 1:40.20. 

The next event was 
the 1000m Freestyle. 
The Jays took all the 
top three spots, with 
freshman Kevin Mor- 
lock and Phillip Hall 
taking first and sec- 
ond with respective 
times of 10:02.72 and 
10:21.87, and _ sopho- 
more Markus Kow- 
alsky taking third in 
10:37.39. 

Mahoney returned 
to the winner’s circle 
by swimming his way to vic- 
tory in the 200m Freestyle with 
a time of 1:49.58. Freshman 
Durgesh Das took second in the 
same event in a time of 1:50.37. 
Coggin took third once again 
in the 100m Backstroke, with a 
time of 56.18. 

The 100m Breaststroke saw 
Tim Namand freshman Jason Ho 
take second and third with times 
of 1:00.97 and 1:02.61. 

After the 100m Breaststroke, 
the Blue Jays swept the top 
three spots in the 200m Fly - 
Schmidt took first (2:01.95), fol- 
lowed by sophomore Stephen 
Niemiec (2:03.40) and Morlock 


(2:03.57). 

The next two events were the 
50m Freestyle and the 100m Free- 
style. Zandee and Woods finished 
in the top two spots for the 50m 
Freestyle, with times of 21.85 and 
22.46 respectively. In the 100m 
Freestyle, Bulakul and Woods 
also finished one-two, with times 
of 48.21 and 49.14, 

Nam returned to the podium 
by following the 100m Freestyle 
with a win in the 200m Breast- 


SPORTS 


M. & W. swimming pick up season’s first win 


George Kennedy said. “The top 
swimmers of this weekend were 
Kevin Morlock, Neil Mahoney, 
Teddy Bulakul, Tim Nam and 
Nick Schmidt. The team must fo- 
cus on great training for the next 
four weeks, as we have a tough 
schedule ahead.” 

The women’s team opened up 
its meet by taking second and 
third in the 200m Medley Re- 
lay. Sophomores Lindsey Kent, 
Elizabeth Rogers and Annie Tsay 


After falling to the University of Maryland last week, the Jays bounced back to handily beat t 


stroke with a time 2:13.00. Razavi 
and Ho followed in third and 
fourth in 2:19.00 and 2:20.05, re- 
spectively. 

Three men’s sweeps _fol- 
lowed in the 500m Freestyle and 
100m Fly. In the 500m Freestyle, 
Morlock picked up the win in 
4:57.75 and was followed by Hall 
(5:01.89) and sophomore Pat- 
rick Lynch (5:05.39). In the 100m 
Fly, Schmidt picked up the win 
(53.29), with freshman Carter 
Gisriel taking second (54.01) and 
freshman Connor Murphy tak- 
ing third (56.07). 

“The men jumped out early 
and won the close races,” Coach 


FIL 


teamed up with freshman Elea- 
nor Gardner to take second in a 
time of 1:53.03. Sophomore Mar- 
garet Spach, senior Caitlin Den- 
nis and junior Michele Palopoli 
took third in 1:58.09. 

In the 1000m Freestyle, 
freshman Cathy Howard took 
second place by finishing in 
10:49.92. The Lady Jays then 
took first and second in the 
200m Freestyle, with freshman 
Kristen Ferriero taking first in 
1:59.84 and sophomore Khris- 
tine Ghemigian taking second 
in 1:59.09. The women followed 
with a two-three finish in the 
100m _ Backstroke. Freshman 


#3 Ursinus gets ahead early, defeats Jays 8-3 


By AMY KLIVANS 
Staff Writer 


Saturday marked the last reg- 
ular season game for the wom- 
en’s field hockey team as Hop- 
kins lost to third-ranked Ursinus 
College 8-3. The Jays entered the 


the field that pay off.” 

The Bears got on the board 
first as Jessica Zatwarnicki scored 
on a shot from the right side six 
minutes into play. Less than two 
minutes later, Hopkins was able 
to retaliate as senior midfielder 
Brittany Bland struck a penalty 
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Despite losing its final game, the field hockey team has a spot in the playoffs. 


game with a 12-4 record overall 
and were 6-3 in conference play, 
while the Bears held a 15-2 over- 
all record and were a perfect 9-0 
in conference matches. 

“Playing a fast and highly- 
skilled team like Ursinus is al- 
ways a challenge, especially 
when they’ve always been highly 
favored to win,” senior goalkeep- 
er Sophia Tieu said. “We have 
nothing to lose against them, so 
we're more likely to take risks on 


corner to junior forward Jenn 
Motylinski, who stopped the ball 
to allow fellow junior midfielder 
Ariana Branchini to find the net. 
The goal was Branchini’s fifth 
of the season. Unfazed, Ursinus 
came back to score three con- 
secutive goals in a span of 11:14 
to end the half, taking a 4-1 lead 
into the locker room. 

“After the first half, we knew 
we had some things to tune up, 
especially in our transition to at- 


tack,” Branchini said. “We made 
some adjustments in our defense 
and focused on how we were 
going to get the ball out of our 
backfield and into the attacking 
zone.” 

At the start of the second half, 
the Bears pushed the lead to four 
as Megan Yoder juggled the ball 
over Hopkins’ defenders and 
lifted it into the goal. Sophomore 
forward Carly Bianco responded 
with a goal of her own at 47:19, 
beating the Ursinus goalie 1-on-1 
from the left side and cutting the 
lead down to three. 

The final 20 minutes of the 
game, however, was all Ursinus, 
as the team scored three consec- 
utive goals to build an 8-2 lead. 
Bland would add a goal off an 
assist from Branchini, leading to 
the final score of 8-3. 

Tieu played the first half of 
the game in goal for the Jays, 
finishing with a season-high 12 
saves. With those 12 saves, Tieu 
now sits at seventh all-time in 
school history, with a total of 267 
saves for her career. Sophomore 
Kim Stein took over goaltending 
duties as she came on in relief for 
the second half of play, making a 
career-high 10 saves. 

The Jays end their season 
third in the standings, behind 
Ursinus and Gettysburg. Their 
strong regular season earned 
Hopkins a first-round bye in next 
week’s Centennial Conference 
Tournament. 

Hopkins looks to face Get- 
tysburg in the semifinals next 
Saturday at Ursinus. The Jays 
hold the advantage in the match 
up, as they defeated Gettysburg 
earlier this season on penalty 
shots. 

When asked about what they 
look to do in the postseason, Tieu 
said, “Definitely putting more 
goals in the net and keeping 
communication up. We'd love to 
see Ursinus again, but we've got 
to take care of Gettysburg first. 
It’ll be a good game.” 


he Diplomats. 


Daniella Villegas took second | 
in 1:04.33 and Spach took third 
in 1:04.55. 

The women took consecutive 
top spots in the 100m Breast- 
stroke, 200m Fly, 50m Freestyle, 
100m Freestyle, 100m Fly and 
200m Individual Medley. Tsay 
and Dennis took first and second | 
place in the 100m Breaststroke in | 
1:07.54 and 1:11.41 respectively, 
while sophomore Meagan Heslin 
and Palopoli went two-three in 
the 200m Fly. 

The ladies took sec- 
ond and third yet again | 
in the 50m Freeastyle, | 
with Gardner taking | 
second in 25.82 and Rog- 
ers taking third in 25.86. 
Rogers and Gardner im- 
mediately returned to 
the winners circle by 
going one-two in the 
100m Freestyle. Rogers 
took the win in 54.90, 
with Gardner finishing 
in 55.39. Heslin (1:03.17) 
and freshman Nicole 
Wain (1:03.95) took two- 
three in the 100m Fly, 
while Tsay and Spach 
then followed that with 
a one-two finish in the 
200m Individual Medley 
in 2:14.99 and 2:19.31 re- 


spectively. 
In the 200m _ Back- 
stroke, Hopkins took 


HOTO second, third and fourth, 
picking up nine points. 
Ferriero placed  sec- 
ond (2:17.09), followed by Spach 
(2:20.46) and senior Robin Schaf- 
fer (2:20.80). 

In the next event, the 200m 
Breaststroke, Dennis took first 
with a time of 2:31.45, finishing 
more than five seconds ahead of 
the second place finisher. Fresh- 
man Casey Navin took fourth in 
2:41.48. 

In the 500m Freestyle, Howard 
won with a time of 5:17.37, while 
Ghemigian took third (5:22.17), 
and sophomore Heidi Culver 
took fourth (5:28.35). 

Hopkins closed out the meet 
just as they opened it, taking 
first and third in the 200m Free 
Relay. Ferriero, Rogers, Gardner 
and Tsay won the relay in 1:41.70. 
While Ghemigian, Villegas, Palo- 
poli and senior Katie Vance took 
third in 1:44.96. 

Kennedy said that the women 
responded well after falling be- 
hind. 

“Tam very proud of how they 
responded this weekend,” he 
said. “The top swimmers were 
Cathy Howard, Elizabeth Rog- 
ers, Kristen Ferriero and Annie 
Tsay. We had excellent effort 
from both teams and we look 
forward to swimming Loyola 
and Richmond this weekend at 
Loyola.” 

The men’s and women’s teams 
return to action at the annual 
Thomas Murphy Invitational at 
Loyola University on November 
6 and 7. 
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Manu Ginobili made headlines by swatting down a bat that made its way courtside, 


While you were watching Mb, 
NFL and NHL, the NBA began 


By ERIC GOODMAN 
Sports Editor 


ESPN’s SportsCenter is cer- 
tainly not at a loss for highlights 
tight now. As opposed to the 
usual summer lull where the 
only major sport being contested 
is baseball, the end of October/ 
Early November is a time of great 
excitement. 

All four major sports, MLB, 
NFL, NBA and NHL are being 
played. Baseball is finishing up 
the playoffs, football is hitting its 
mid-season stride, and hockey is 
several weeks into the season. 

My roommate was stunned 
when I informed him that the 
NBA season had already started. 
Lost amongst his cheering for 
his hometown Phillies, he failed 
to recognize that the 76ers are 
currently in second place in the 
Atlantic Conference. Here’s some 
more of this season’s highlights 
which you may have missed: 


1) New look Cavs— Off to a slow 
start, the Cleveland Cavaliers, 


| led by MVP and league megastar 


Lebron James, fell just short last 
season, dropping to the Magic in 
the Eastern Conference Finals. 
Over the offseason, Cleveland 
faithful were sparked by the ac- 
quisition of 15-time all-star and 
three time NBA finals MVP Sha- 
quille O’Neal. Teaming. LeBron 
and Shaq seemed as close to a 
sure bet to going to the playoffs 
as possible. But the Cavs dropped 
their first two games to the Celt- 
ics and Raptors. 


2) First Israeli in the NBA— Omri 
Casspi of the Kings became the 
first Israeli-born player to play in 
the NBA when he checked into 
the game on Oct. 28 against the 


Thunder. Casspi wasted no time 
in making his presence felt, scor- 
ing 15 points in his debut and 
making seven of nine shots in 19 
minutes. Casspi, a native of Ho- 
lon, Israel, was the Kings’ first 
round draft pick this year, and 
wears jersey number 18 (a spiri- 
tual number in Judaism). 


3) Bat-tastic— Manu Ginobili is 
a hero in his native Argentina 
and now he’s a hero of chirop- 
tophobes (fear of bats ) every- 
where. A bat flew into the AT&T 
Center during the middle of the 
Spurs-Kings game, ironically on 
Halloween night. Halting play, 
Spurs staff could not catch it as it 
swooped around the court. Enter 
Manu, who eyed the beast fly- 
ing towards him and in a show 
of incredible hand-eye coordina- 
tion swatted it right out of the air 
with his bare hand. He then car- 
ried the creature off the court to 
thunderous cheers. 


“When you can’t dunk anymore, 


you have to find a way to make 
it into the news,” Ginobili said. 
Ginboli posted on his twitter af- 
ter the game that he had to get a 
rabies shot. 


4) Dem Rooks— The 2009 NBA 
Draft was very guard-heavy, and 
so far the point guards have not 
disappointed. Brandon Jennings 
of the Milwaukee Bucks leads the 
rookie pack, averaging 22 points 
per game on 50 percent shooting 
from the three point range. 

The Timberwolves were criticized 
for not being able to sign Ricky 
Rubio, but Jonny Flynn has been 
solid for the Wolves, averaging 
14.8 points and 3.3 assists. Ste- 
phen Curry and Ty Lawson have 
also performed well for the War- 
riors and Nuggets respectively. 


Men's soccer crushes Shoremen 5-1 in finale 


M. SOCCER From B12 

Senior goalkeeper Ravi Gill 
was able to make two saves for 
the Jays in a relatively unevent- 
ful night for a keeper. In the 83rd 
minute, he switched out for fresh- 
man Daniel Felder so he could get 
some valuable game time. 

Venker’s goal and assist gave 
him 21 and 14 respectively for 
his career numbers. He is cur- 
rently tied for 18th in Hopkins 
history in career points, tied 
for 19th in goals and 15th in as- 
sists. 

This was Hopkins‘s most pro- 
ductive night in over two years. 
The five goals are the most in a 
single-game since a 5-0 win over 
Ursinus on October 12, 2007. It is 
also the most goals the Jays have 
scored against the Shoremen 
since a 7-0 win on Oct. 9, 2002. 

Hopkins held a 23-6 advantage 
in shots and a 6-5 edge in corner 
kicks in the game. 

Regarding preparation for the 
upcoming Centennial Confer- 
ence Tournament, Balfour said, 
“Hopefully [we get] a lot of rest. 


In reality, I think it is important — 


for us to maintain our composure 
and to remember to have fun 


me | 


FILE PHOTO 


The men's soccer team had a different player score each of its five goals in the win. 


while we play.” 

The Jays head into next week’s 
conference playoffs with a 13-3-2 
overall record and a 6-2-1 mark in 
conference play. The Shoremen 
conclude their season at 3-13-1 
and 1-7-1. 

Hopkins returns to action 
next weekend at the Centennial 
Conference Tournament. The 


Jays, seeded third, will take on 
second-seeded Swarthmore at 
host Muhlenberg in the semifi- 
nals. 

Hopkins, who is tied with 
Dickinson in the conference 
standings with 19 points, earned 
the number three seed by virtue 
of its win over Dickinson earlier 
this season. 


For Centennial Conjerence Tournament scoreboard 


updates follow us on twitter at twitter.com/jhunewsletter 
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ATHLETE OF THE WEEK 


MAXI GUMPRECHT — EQUESTRIAN 


Gumprecht 9 


By MARY DOMAN 
Staff Writer 


Sophomore Maxi Gumprecht 
resembles our other Athletes 
of the Week in many wavs. She 
trains hard, works on her form 
and listens to gangster rap before 
a tournament. She’s competitive, 
driven and doesn't lose too of- 
ten. What makes Gumprecht dif- 
ferent? She does all of this on a 
horse. 

Gumprecht is a horseback rid- 
er. Yes, this means “ride” horses, 
but not the sense of galloping and 
leaping over fences. Her competi- 
tions aren't about just riding the 
horse, but rather the art of riding 
a horse. Equitation is a form of 
equestrianism where the appear- 
ance of the rider and horse are 
judged. “I put the horses to their 
advantage,” Gumprecht said. To 
her, a show is about “focusing on 
how the horse looks.” 

Gumprecht has to focus on 
how she looks, too. Instead of 
throwing on shoulder pads or 
cleats, this Athlete of the Week 
prefers heavy makeup and elabo- 
rate outfits. “Everything is about 
appearances in a horse show,” 
Gumprecht said. This means 


rad 


ae 


allops her way into winners circle 


Be og, 


In equitation, the rider must maintain control over the appearance of both their horse and themselves in order to score top marks. 


anyone in her family to guide her 
through the complex world of 
horses, her first years were tough. 
“I was the Miss Congeniality of 
competitions,” she said. “I would 
be like, ‘I don’t need 


VITAL 
ESLAT ESTICS as 


makeup or glitter.” 
Gumprecht also 
kept her horses pretty 


Year: Sophomore 


Major: International Studies 
Highlights: 


Won Youth of the Year at the 2009 
Grand National & World Champion- 
ship Morgan Horse Show. Won the 
2007 Fitting and Showmanship 14-17 
Division and the 2008 Reserve Na- 
tional Huntseat Equitation 16-17 Di- 
vision. Named “Equitation Rider of 
the Year” by Saddle Horse Report's 


People’s Choice in 2007. 


that if she doesn’t look good, her 
scores don’t either. The “horror 
makeup,” as Gumprecht called 
it jokingly, is actually necessary. 
“The ring is like a stage in a the- 
ater — you're under bright lights, 
and you need the makeup to 
show your features.” 

Gumprecht wasn’t always into 
makeup and dress-up, though. 
Unlike many horseback riders, 
her passion for horses is unique in 
her family. Since she didn’t have 


Hopkins Club Rugby: An eclectic group — 


By JOHN MORRISON 
For the News-Letter 


The Hopkins Rugby Football 
Club is a paragon of physical 
fitness, mental sharpness and 
recreational shamelessness. 
Started in 1982, the HRFC has 
consistently been made up of 
failed varsity athletes, sadists, 
masochists and humanities ma- 
jors. Their last successful sea- 
son occurred in fall 2007, when 
they made it to the playoffs, but 
then lost to Loyola in the very 
first round. 

This year, with a team heavy 
in seniors, the HRFC leader- 
ship sought rugby greatness for 
their cohorts. Led by starting 
captain and flank Dan Teran, 
and non-starting Captain and 
wing Graham Ellis, numerous 

e-mails were sent in the off-sea- 
son to exercise those all-impor- 
tant finger muscles and to en- 
courage teammates to work out. 

The secret weapon to the fall 

2009 success-story-to-be was 
found in Welshman Danny Ste- 
phens, who was imported from 
Africa, where he was working 
as a Jesuit missionary, to coach 
the team. With his strong mor- 
al lessons and willingness to 
work for little compensation, 
Danny turned a rag-tag group 
of nobodies into a somewhat 
cohesive group who had recent- 
ly learned the fundamentals of 
rugby. The forwards were large, 
strong and mostly present, 
While the backs were small and 
relatively fast, and knew how 
to pass the ball better than the 
forwards. 

The team looked promising, 
with the last-minute addition 
— of potential eight-man Omar 
Farooqui, who had been a veri- 


low-key, riding her 
pony Desi in local 4H 
competitions where 
glamour wasn’t em- 
phasized. As she got 
older, Gumprecht 
started learning more 
about different breeds 
— in particular, Ara- 
bian horses and Mor- 
gan horses. These two 
breeds are so popular 
that they each have 
their own _ national 
competitions. 

Earlier this month, 
Gumprecht headed to Oregon 
to the Grand National & World 
Championship Morgan Horse 
Show, where she won the Youth 
of the Year Award. 

As she started riding high- 
end horses, Gumprecht began 
putting a little more glitz on her- 
self. “I started wearing makeup 
and really liking it,” she: admit- 
ted. Years since, Gumprecht is 
a proud owner of an impressive 
cosmetics collection as well as a 


table but ephemeral figure of 
HRFC for decades. With Omar 
in the starting line-up, the team 
looked unstoppable. “I had 15 
tackles during Wednesday’s 
scrimmage. Nine unassisted, 
six assisted,” Omar comment- 
ed before the game. 

The first game against Tow- 
son had Hopkins beating their 
rival at the half. However, the 
fatigue of the forwards, cou- 
pled with the backs’ inability 
to catch or break lines ulti- 
mately resulted in defeat. 

The team was unfazed, 
given the closeness of the 
game, and grew confident as 
they entered the week before 
the Frostburg game. Unfor- 
tunately, this was exam week 
for a lot of the players, so most 
people missed practice and the 
game play was fairly sloppy as 
a result. The referee performed 
poorly as well. Notably, Fa- 
rooqui was forced to leave the 
team in order to pursue a ca- 
reer in designing boxer-briefs. 
Frostburg ended up winning, 
not due to the fatigue of the for- 

wards who had been freshly cy- 
cled in the second half, but due 
to the inability of the backs to 
catch the ball or produce break- 
away runs. 

The gang next played Carroll 
County Community College. 
Many of the Hopkins players 
didn’t show up due to the rain 
and distance from campus, but 
fortunately even fewer of the 
CCCC players showed up and 
Hopkins won in a blow-out. 

For the fourth game of the 
season, entering in at 1-2, Hop- 
kins had a tangible chance 
at playoffs if they could beat 
UMBC. The team came out 
hitting hard, but neither team 


a 


red leather snakeskin outfit. 

Shining next to her snakeskin 
is Gumprecht’s impressive col- 
lection of tournament trophies. 
This month’s win is one of many 
for Gumprecht, who has also 
taken first in the 2007 Fitting and 
Showmanship 14-17 Division and 
first in the 2008 Reserve National 
Huntseat Equitation 16-17 divi- 
sion. She’s been a finalist in the 
Western Seat Gold Medal com- 
petition twice. In 2007 she was 
named the “Equitation Rider of 
the Year” by Saddle Horse Re- 
port’s People’s Choice. 

Gumprecht insisted that she 
loves the sport for “the ride, not 
the ribbons.” 

“With the subjectivity of judg- 
ing and politics that take place, 
there are some blue ribbons in 
my room that may really belong 
to another rider, but it balances 
out the times I’ve been left last in 
the lineup after the ride of a life- 
time.” 

When she’s not picking up tro- 
phies, Gumprecht still enjoys rid- 
ing horses for enjoyment. “You 
have to love riding for what it is, 
not just for awards.” 

One of Gumprecht’s favorite 
horse riding activities is hunt 
ing foxes. This means following a 
hunting dog with her horse until 
they find the hunted fox (which 
she doesn’t shoot). 


COURTESY OF ALEZ SLEIGHTIE 
Hopkins Rugby in action on the field. 


could produce a try, resulting 
in a 0-0 score at halftime. Mul- 
tiple injuries were incurred 
by Hopkins and UMBC won 
in a heartbreaker, effectively 
squashing the HRFC’s playoff 
dreams. Well, there’s always 
next year. 

The traditions within the 
HRFC group are always strong, 
regardless of the team’s record 
— they are never too disap- 
pointed to celebrate or party 
after the games. Degrading 
nicknames, or “Rugby names,” 
are given to rookies but fortu- 
nately are often too arcane and 
irrelevant to stick. Those whose 
names do stick will often quit 
the team to save face. “I never 


use it. It doesn’t stick,” says. 


sophomore Trey “Aqualung” 
Tacon. 

Win or lose, cut or uncut, aca- 
demically-inclined or not, mitts 
or baby-hands, hipster or not, 
Hopkins Rugby has always, and 
will always, bring in a unique- 
ly talented and eclectic group. 
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Though she might enjoy hor- | 
ror makeup and fox hunting, | 
Gumprecht insisted that she’s | 
just like any other college stu- | 


dent. In fact, during the school 
year she’s forced to take a big 
break from training. Gumprecht 
says the schedule is nice after a 
summer of daily training, but by 
Thanksgiving she is ready to ride 
again. 

To Gumprecht, riding means 
more than just getting on a horse. 
“You can sit on a horse and call 
it riding,” she said. “But the real 
art is getting in touch with the 
horse’s mind.” 

Since showing horses is a sport 
of detail and poise, Gumprecht 
explained that she has to know 


her horse’s personality, tenden- | 


cies and anticipate its movements 
during a performance. 

“You have to think about how 
the horse is going to react,” she 
said. “And you have to know 
your own body too. If I sit back 
an inch father in the saddle, the 
horse’s front legs will come up an 
inch higher and it won't look as 
good.” 

Gumprecht is excited about 
the beginnings of the Hopkins 
Equestrian Club team, which had 
their first gathering last week. “I 
would love to be a student coach,” 
she said. “I would like to pass 
along the fun and knowledge.” 

Plus, Gumprecht says she’s 
“always wanted to be part of a 
team and wear Hopkins gear.” 
After a long time of waiting, it 
looks like Gumprecht is finally 
getting her chance to do both. 


* 


W. soccer tastes sweet 
victory on Halloween 


By AMY KILVANS 
Staff Writer 


On Halloween day, there 
were only treats for the Hopkins 
women’s soccer team. With a 3-0 
victory over home team Ursinus, 
the Jays begin the Centennial 
Conference Tournament with the 
second highest seed to hopefully 
make it all the way. The shutout 
victory leaves the team ona high 
note for the post season. 

Forward Paulina Goodman 


| acknowledged the strength of 


the team in their last games of 


| the regular season. “The team is 
| feeling great. We've really come 
| out strong against the last few 


teams we've played.” 
Hopkins is tied for first with 


| Muhlenberg in Conference stand- 
| ings, with non-league games giv- 
| ing Muhlenberg the higher berth. 
| Coach Weil feels good about his 


team’s abilities in the playoffs. 


| “I think the team is feeling very 
| confident,” Weil said. “I feel that 
a aia ai : sis =| they are the best team in the Con- 
COURTESY OF MAXI GUMPRECHT 


ference, and that they can win the 
tournament up at Muhlenberg.” 
| Hopkins now moves to 9-1 in the 
conference and 14-3 overall. In- 
terestingly enough, Hopkins is 
ranked 10th nationally whereas 
Muhlenberg is not even in the 
top 25. 

| With 36:17 remaining in the 
first half, Hopkins senior Cait- 
lin Moore easily beat out Bears 
freshman goalie Clair Yergeau 
one-on-one to put Hopkins on 
the board. It was the first game- 
winning goal of the season for 
Moore. 

Then, with one minute re- 
| maining in the half, sophomore 
Paulina Goodman scored with 
| an assist by fellow sophomore 
Sasha Reyes-Guerra on a kick to 
the left side. The strength of the 
| Jays was owing to “focusing on 
developing plays and finishing,” 
Goodman said. 

The last goal of the game came 
| off the foot of powerhouse junior 


Erin Stafford, her sixth of the sea- ’ 
son. Hopkins easily cruised to 
victory in the game against Ur- 
sinus, who have dropped to 8-7-1 
overall and 4-5-1 in Conference. 

Coach Weil acknowledged the 
dominance of his team: “I thought 
the game went very well. It is a 
difficult place to play because the 
field is always muddy and slip- 
pery. I thought after the first few 
minutes we adjusted well, and 
were able to play our game for 
the most part. I have not seen the 
stats yet, but I feel like we pretty 
much controlled the game”. 

Stafford is not only a major 
threat offensively, but also one of 
only five Jays to be chosen for the 
Centennial Conference Fall 2009 
Honor Roll. 

In order to be chosen, an ath- 
lete must participate in at least 
half of the total game time, be a 
sophomore or higher, and main- 
tain a cumulative GPA of 3.4 or 
higher. The other athletes include 
Sarah Gieslz, Pam Kopfensteiner, | 
Jenn Paulucci and Kristen Red- 
sun. 

The Jays won easily with the 
three goals by their power of- 
fense and four saves by senior 
captain and goalkeeper Karen 
Guszkowski now moves to third 
in program history in career 
saves and shutouts, with 178 ca- 
reer saves and 27 career shutouts. ~ 
The Jays have had 12 shutouts — 
this season. 

For Coach Weil, the key to vic- 
tory in the playoffs will be “con- 
tinuing to play with confidence 
and the excellent brand of soccer ° 
that they have been playing with | 
down the stretch.” . 

Hopefully, following the win- 
ning tradition of the program, 
the Jays will clinch their fifth 
straight Centennial Conference ‘ 
championships. The Champion- 
ship kicks off this weekend, as | 
the Jays take on the Haverford 
Fords at Muhlenburg College ~ 
this Saturday in Allentown, Pa. 

Game time is slated for 4 p.m. 
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The Lady Jays closed their regular season with a shutout victory over Ursinus. 


Midshipmen sink Jays tn tough second period 


By MARCEL DUARTE 
Staff Writer 


The crowd, dressed in an array 
of different costumes, cheered on 
the Hopkins water polo team as 
the Jays faced off against the 12th- 
ranked Navy team on Halloween 
this weekend. The Jays came up 
short as the Midshipmen held on 
after a big second period to win 
15-10. Hopkins now looks to pre- 
pare for the CWPA Southern Di- 
vision Championship next week 
hosted by Bucknell. 

During the first period of play, 
it seemed that both teams were 
going to have to bring something 
special to the table if they want- 


ed be victorious. A balanced, yet 
exciting beginning wrapped up 
with the Midshipmen leading 
with a score of 3-2. Then, early 
on in the second period, the Jays 
tied the score up at three points 
each with a goal by senior Kyle 
Gertridge. However, that would 
soon change as the Midshipmen 
went on a tear before halftime. 

An explosive second period 
by Navy resulted in eight goals 
unanswered by Hopkins to put 
the Midshipmen up 11-3. The 
Jays just could not find a way to 
stop their attack until the game 
was already too far out of reach. 
Four of the Navy players had 
multi-goal games, most of which 
came in the second 
period when they 
scored over half of 
their total goals for 
the day. 

After letting up 
an early goal in 
the third period 
to extend the Mid- 
shipmen’s lead to 
12-3, the Jays found 
some rhythm 
sparked by sopho- 
more Mark Strick- 
land. He started off 
a four-goal run that 
gave hope to some 
of the Hopkins 
fans but in the end 
was not enough to 
overcome the large 
deficit already put 
upon the Jays by 
the Midshipmen. 


EILEEN HUANG/STAFF PHOTOGRAPHER With the score at 


Hopkins fell eight goals behind Navy in 


the second period. 12-7 early on in the 


‘ 


fourth period, Navy player Luke 
Baldwin scored to end the drive 
and give the Midshipmen a 13-7 
lead. Then with two back-to-back 
goals, freshman Kielan Crow put _ 
the Jays within four points with 
3:07 remaining. That would be 
the closest Hopkins would get as _ 
they traded goals to finish up at 
15-10. 

Crow had a career-high game 
with four goals on Saturday help- 
ing him to earn the title of CWPA 
Southern Division Rookie of the 
Week. He becomes the second 
Jay to earn this recognition along 
with classmate Alex Whittam. 

Even though losing against — 
Navy this past Saturday, the 
team’s outlook stays positive as 
they move on to championship - 
play this coming weekend. Soph- — 
omore Mark Strickland believes 
that the loss has not affected the ~ 
spirits of the Jays. . 

“I think the game went well — 
‘the team morale is really high and _ 
we are starting to play together as _ 
a team and all of itis coming at the _ 
right time.” Strickland said. “Even — 
though we lost, we lost because we _ 
legitimately got beat and not be- - 
cause we fell apart as a team. It was _ 
nice to see a comeback towards the _ 

end; we would have had themina | 
big pool for sure.” 

The Jays, now on the road for ~ 
the rest of the season, are poised 
to fight forward through D-III 
Championship play. They will 
prepare for the upcoming CWPA 
Southern Division Champion- 
ship this coming weekend. Buck- 
nell will host the championship 
that spans from Nov. 6-8. 


SPORTS 
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Nov. 5, 1996 - Yankees rookie shortstop 
Derek Jeter is the unanimous choice for 
American League Rookie of the Year. 


November 5 Birthdays: 
1952 - Bill Walton 

1973 - Johnny Damon 
1974 - Jerry Stackhouse 


HomE CALENDAR 
FRIDAY, November 6 
M. & W. Swimming @ Loyola, 5 p.m. 


SATURDAY, November 7 
Football vs. Franklin & Marshall, 1 p.m. 
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By JEFF ZHU 
Staff Writer 


The Hopkins cross country 
team spent part of their Hal- 
loween in Gettysburg, Pa., 
site of the Centennial Confer- 
ence Championships. Wet and 
muddy conditions may have 
deterred some runners, but 
the women’s team emerged 
victorious with the gold. The 
men’s team also had a strong 
day at the races, capturing the 
bronze. 

The Jays set out to make a 
strong statement from the mo- 
ment the gun fired. Accord- 
ing to senior Laura Paulsen, 
the girls went out hard for the 
first 400 meters, getting ahead 
of their competition before set- 
tling into their packs and pac- 
es. 

In honor of Halloween, the 
team had blue dye and sparkles 
in their hair: Unfortunately, 
brown was the prevailing color 


By BRETT SCHWARTZ 
Staff Writer 


On Saturday, Oct. 31, the 
Blue Jays dominated the Juniata 
Eagles 58-7. Hopkins controlled 
every aspect of the game, while 
setting several school records in 
the game, a week after losing to 
Ursinus. 

Hopkins senior running back 
Andrew Kase led the team to vic- 
tory by rushing for 146 and four 
touchdowns in the first half. Kase 
tied the school record for rushing 
TDs with four, even though he 
only played for a half of the game. 
He tied his own previous mark of 
four touchdowns. Kase kicked 
the extra point after quarterback 
Tyler Porco’s five-yard touchdown 
run in the fourth quarter. The ex- 
tra point gave him 25 points on 
the day. 

“T had four TDs one other time 
in my career, but this time was 
pretty cool considering it was in 
the first quarter and a half of the 
game,” Kase said. “Plus I got to kick 
an extra point in the second half. 
That was pretty rare and fun.” 

The senior running back also 
passed the school record for 
overall career touchdowns at 
Hopkins. His four-touchdown 
day gives him a school-record 43 
career overall touchdowns. Kase 
entered the game tied with Bill 
Stromberg, who scored 39 touch- 
downs from ‘78-’81. 
“Breaking the career TD record 
is even more special considering 
who held the record previously,” 
Kase said. “Bill Stromberg is one 
of the greatest Hopkins football 
players ever, and it means a lot to 
even be considered in the same 
company as someone of his cali- 
ber.” | 


Kase scored on rushes of five, 


of the day, as the course was 
extremely muddy. This, com- 
bined with fast winds, made 
conditions less than ideal and 
slowed times down significant- 
ly. 

The Jays competed against 
nine other schools in an 6k race 
(a little over 3.5 miles), involv- 
ing 111 runners. Hopkins had 
three runners finishing behind 
Haverford’s Emily Lipman, who 
won the race. Laura Paulsen fin- 
ished in second place, with a 
time of 22:47. Sophomore Cecelia 
Furlong finished in third, with a 
time of 23:04. Senior Mira Patel 
finished in fourth place, with a 
time of 23:17. 

Other finishers in the top 10 
for Hopkins included freshman 
Liz Provost (seventh, 23:23) and 
senior Nadia McMillan (10th, 
23:52). Senior Mary O’ Grady fin- 
ished behind McMillan in 11th, 
with a time of 24:05. 

Overall, the team captured 
the top prize, finishing with 26 


FILE PHOTO 
The Jays rebounded from a tough loss two weeks ago with a big win on Saturday. | 


Football thrashes Juniata 58-7 


seven, 25 and 26 yards in the first 
23 minutes of the game against 
the Eagles. Those touchdowns 
erased an early 7-0 Juniata lead 
after the Eagles scored off a 71- 
yard touchdown pass from Ea- 
gles’ quarterback Alex Snyder on 
the first play from scrimmage. 

Hopkins’ freshman Adam Schw- 
ever returned a 13-yard blocked 
punt for a touchdown in the second 
quarter for another Hopkins touch- 
down on the day. Hewitt Tomlin 
also threw to DJ. Hartigan for a 
17-yard score late in the first half to 
give Hopkins a 44-7 halftime lead. 
Tyler Porco and Nick Fazio added 
fourth-quarter touchdown runs to 
finish off the scoring. 

Kase’s touchdowns led Hop- 
kins to its third straight victory 
over the Eagles. The win puts 
Hopkins at 6-2 on the year with 
two games remaining on the 
schedule against Franklin and 
Marshall and McDaniel. 

“Our goal for the rest of the 
season is to win our next two 


games and make the NCAA play- , 


offs,” Kase said. “After that we’re 
looking to advance as far as we 
can, but we're taking it one game 
at a time. F&M is a solid team, 
and we have to be completely fo- 
cused this week before we even 
think about anything else.” 

Kase and the team believe they 
are on pace to accomplish their goal 
of being conference champions. He 
believes the team has yet to play 
their best football of the year. 

“Ouronly letup hasbeenagainst 
Ursinus, but we still haven't played 
our best football game from start 
to finish,” he said. “We're looking 
to do that this week.” 

The Jays will retake the field 


this Saturday against the Franklin || 


and Marshall Diplomats at home. 
Game time is set for 1 p.m. 


NBA Tip-Ott: 
_ What you missed 


Lost amidst the NHL, NFL and 
MLB seasons, the NBA tipped off 
its season last week. Flying under 
the radar, bats on the court and 
the first Israeli in the NBA are 
highlights thus far. Page B10 
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INSIDE 


W. Soccer: 
Season ending win 


Women’s soccer won its season 
finale over the weekend, defeat- 
ing Ursinus in Collegeville. The 
Jays now look towards the Con- 
ference tournament this upcom- 
ing weekend. Page B11 


Athlete of the Week: 
Maxi Gumprecht 


This week’s Athlete of the Week 
brings us into the little known 
world of competitive horseback 
riding and gives us perspective on 
the showmanship and control that 
is required to succeed. Page B11 


points and a record low in a 
Centennial Conference cham- 
pionship. Dickinson College 
finished in second with 49 
points and Haverford College 
finished third with 85 points. 
Paulsen, Furlong, Patel and 
Provost will be first-team se- 
lections on the All-Conference 
team, while McMillan and O’ 
Grady received second-team 
selections. 

“When the gun went off, ev- 
eryone had a fantastic start and 
so we were able to get in a good 
position to race,” Paulsen said. 

“We ended up finishing 
with second, third, fourth, sev- 
enth and 10th places, with an 
all-time low score of 26 points, 
which was amazing! I know 
some of the girls on the team 
felt like they didn’t have a ter- 
rific race because we felt unfo- 
cused and not super-competi- 
tive, which was strange, but 
fortunately we were still able to 
win as a team.” 

The men’s team competed 


against eight other schools in 


an 8k race, with 99 runners. 
Dickinson College took control 
of the race, slotting three runners 
behind race winner Greg Leak, as 
they captured the top four spots. 

Hopkins junior Steve To- 
bochnik was the first Jay to 
cross the finish line, finishing 
in seventh place, with a time of 
27:00. 

Senior David Sigmon was not 


saree Omens cross country wins Centennial Championship 


COURTESY OF PETER HOULIHAN 


(From L to R): Cecilia Furlong, Mira Patel and Laura Paulsen finished third, fourth and 
second respectively to capture the team’s second straight conference championship. 


far behind, finishing ninth with 
a time of 27:10. Other top finish- 
ers for the men’s team included 
senior Michael Yuan (17th, 27:42), 
junior Brandon Hahn (20th, 27:59) 
and junior Derek Cheng (23rd, 
28:03). 

Overall, the team finished in 
third place, with 68 points, also 
a record low Centennial Confer- 
ence score for the Jays. Dickin- 


son College easily won first with 
16 points and Haverford Col- 
lege took second with 46 points. 
Tobochnik received first-team 
All-Conference honors, while 
Sigmon received second-team 
honors. 

Both teams return Nov. 14, 
at the NCAA Mideast Regional 
Championships, which is taking 
place at Lehigh University. 


Five score as men’s soccer wins finale 


By STEPHEN SIHELNIK 
Staff Writer Sieg es 
The 18th-ranked Hopkins 


men’s soccer team shared the 
wealth Saturday in spectacular 
fashion, netting goals from five 


Centennial Conference Tourna- 


seni = en bees os sale 


The Jays scored early as fresh- 
man Nick White put a loose ball 
in the box in the back of the net 
in the 11th minute, his first career 
goal. The Shoremen thundered 


FILE PHOTO 


The men’s soccer team won its final game before the conference tourney begins. 


different players as the Blue Jays 
beat host Washington College 5- 
ile 

The win, coupled with a tie 
between Dickinson and Frank- 
lin and Marshall, gives Hopkins 
a first-round bye in next week’s 


back, equaling the score in the 
17th minute when Tim Marcin 
scored off a corner. 

This set the Jays off for the 
rest of the match, in which they 
would net four more goals. The 
first of those four came in the 


28th minute. Senior midfielder 

- Chand Balfour scored off of a 
nice cross from senior midfielder 
Max Venker. 

The Jays were able to squeeze 
in one final goal before half, ben- 
efiting off of a Shoremen own- 
goal when Danny Wood tried 
unsuccessfully to clear a cross 
made by the Jays. 

Hopkins showed that the 
break at half didn’t cool off their 
scoring streak, scoring in less 
than three minutes. 

Junior defender Kevin Hueber 
dribbled through several Wash- 
ington defenders to net his first 
career goal, showing off some 
fancy footwork on the way. 

Venker was able to add a goal 
to his assist in the 53rd minute, 
but it was not what you would 
call a normal goal. 

He fired a shot from outside 
the 18 which hit the Shoremen 
cross bar, went up in the air 20 
feet, bounced in front of the net, 
and then went in, giving him his 
third goal of the season. 

“Although the Shoremen 
were not the most impressive 
team, the win was big for us in 
terms of our spirit going for- 
ward into the conference tour- 
nament,” Balfour said. 

SeE M. SOCCER, Pace B10 


